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Fairy  times,  gifts,  music,  and  dances  are  said  to 
be  over,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  they  come  to  us  so 
disguised  and  made  familiar  by  habit  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  us  strange.  H.  and  I,  on  either  side  of 
the  hearth,  these  long  past  winter  evenings,  could 
sit  without  fear  of  fiery  dwarfs  skipping  out  of  the 
ashes,  or  black  puddings  coming  down  the  chimney 
to  molest  us.  The  clock  ticked,  the  window-pane 
rattled.  It  was  only  the  wind.  The  hearth-brush 
remained  motionless  on  its  hook.  Pussy  dozing  on 
the  hearth,  with  her  claws  quietly  opening  to  the 
warmth  of  the  blaze,  purred  on  and  never  once 
startled  us  out  of  our  usual  placidity  by  addressing 
us  in  human  tones.  The  children  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully  up  stairs  were  not  suddenly  whisked  away  and 
changelings  deposited  in  their  cribs.  If  H.  or  I 
opened  our  mouths,  pearls  and  diamonds  did  not 
drop  out  of  them,  but  neither  did  frogs  and  tadpoles 
fall  from  between  our  lips.  The  looking-glass  tran¬ 
quilly  reflecting  the  comfortable  little  sitting-room, 
and  the  stifi*  ends  of  H.’s  cap-ribbons,  spared  us 
visions  of  wreathing  clouds  parting  to  reveal  distant 
scenes  of  horror  and  treachery.  Poor  H. !  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  she  would  have  gladly  looked  in  a 
mirror  in  which  she  could  have  sometimes  seen  the 
images  of  those  she  loved ;  but  our  chimney-glass, 
with  its  gilt  moulding  and  bright  polished  surface, 
reflects  only  such  homely  scenes  as  two  old  women 
at  work  by  the  fire,  some  little  Indian  children  at 
play  upon  the  rug,  the  door  opening  and  Susan 
bringing  in  the  tea-things.  As  for  wishing-cloths 
and  little  boiling  pots,  and  such  like,  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that,  instead  of  rubbing  lamps  or  spreading 
magic  tablecloths  upon  the  floor,  we  have  but  to 
ring  an  invisible  bell  (which  is  even  less  trouble), 
and  a  smiling  genius  in  a  white  cap  and  apron 
brings  in  anything  we  happen  to  fancy.  When  the 
clock  strikes  twelve,  H.  puts  up  her  work  and  lights 
her  candle ;  she  has  not  yet  been  transformed  into 
a  beautiful  princess  all  twinkling  with  jewels,  nei¬ 
ther  does  a  scullion  ever  stand  before  me  in  rags ; 
she  does  not  murmur  farewell  forever  and  melt 
through  the  keyhole,  but  “Good  night,”  as  she 
closes  the  door.  One  night  at  twelve  o’clock,  just 
after  she  had  left  me,  there  was  indeed  a  loud  or¬ 
thodox  ring  at  the  bell,  which  started  us  both  a  lit¬ 
tle  ;  H.  came  running  down  again  without  her  cap, 
Susan  ap])eared  in  great  alarm  from  the  kitchen. 


“  It  is  the  back-door  bell,  ma’am,”  said  the  girl,  who 
had  been  sitting  up  over  her  new  Sunday  gown,  but 
who  was  too  frightened  to  see  who  was  ringing. 

I  may  as  well  explain  that  our  little  house  is  in  a 
street,  but  that  our  back  windows  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  overlooking  the  grounds  of  the  villa  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  good  neighbor  and  friend,  Mr.  Griffitlu, 
in  Castle  Gardens,  and  that  a  door  opens  out  of  our 
little  back  garden  into  his  bi^one,  of  which  we  arc 
allowed  to  keep  the  key.  ^is  door  had  been  a 
postern  gate  once  upon  a  time,  for  a  bit  of  the  old 
wall  of  me  park  is  still  standing,  against  which  our 
succeeding  bricks  have  been  piled.  It  was  a  for¬ 
tunate  chance  for  us  when  our  old  ivy-tree  died  and 
we  found  the  quaint  little  doorway  behind  it.  Old 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  alive  then,  and,  when  I  told  him 
of  my  discovery,  he  good-naturedly  cleared  the  way 
on  his  side,  and  so  the  oak  turned  once  more  upon 
its  rusty  hinges  to  let  the  children  pass  through,  and 
the  nursemaid,  instead  of  pages  and  secret  emis¬ 
saries  and  mcn-at-anns:  and  about  three  times  a 
year  young  Mr.  Griffiths  stoops  under  the  arch  on 
his  way  to  call  upon  us.  I  say  young  Mr.  Griffiths, 
but  I  suppose  he  is  over  thirty  now,  for  it  is  more 
than  ten  years  since  his  father  died. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  in  a  burst  of  wind  and 
wet,  I  found  that  it  was  Guy  Griffiths  who  stood 
outside,  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  ringing  the  bell 
that  winter  night.  “  Are  you  up  ?  ”  he  said.  “  For 
Heaven’s  sake  come  to  my  mother,  she ’s  fainted ; 
her  maid  is  away;  the  doctor  doesn’t  come.  I 
thought  you  might  know  what  to  do.”  And  then 
he  led  the  way  through  the  dark  garden,  hurrying 
along  before  me. 

Poor  lady,  when  I  saw  her  I  knew  that  it  was  no 
fainting-fit,  but  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  she 
might  perhaps  recover  in  time;  I  could  not  tell. 
For  the  present  there  was  little  to  be  done :  the 
maids  were  young  and  frightened ;  poor  Guy  want¬ 
ed  some  word  of  s}’mpathy  and  encouragement.  So 
far  I  was  able  to  be  of  use.  We  got  her  to  bed  and 
took  off  her  finerj',  —  she  had  been  out  at  a  dinner¬ 
party,  and  had  been  stricken  on  her  iretum  home, 
—  Guy  had  discovered  her  speechless  in  the  library. 
The  poor  fellow,  frightened  and  overcome,  waited 
about,  trying  to  be  of  help,  but  he  was  so  nervous 
that  he  tumbled  over  us  all,  and  knocked  over  the 
chairs  and  bottles  in  his  anxiety,  and  was  of  worse 
than  no  use.  His  kind  old  shaggy  face  looked  pale, 
and  his  brown  eyes  ringed  with  anxiousness.  I  was 
touched  by  the  young  fellow’s  concern,  for  Mrs. 
Griffiths  had  not  been  a  tender  mother  to  him.  How 
she  had  snapped  and  laughed  at  him,  and  frightened 
him  with  her  quick  sarcastic  tongue  and  hard  un- 
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motherlike  ways.  I  wondered  if  she  thought  of  this 
as  she  lajr  there  cold,  rigid,  watching  ns  with  glassy, 
senseless  eyes. 

The  payments  and  debts  and  returns  of  affection 
are  at  all  times  hard  to  reckon.  Some  people  pay  a 
whole  treasu.y  of  love  in  return  for  a  stone,  others 
deal  out  their  affection  at  interest,  others  again  take 
everything,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  cast  it 
into  the  ditch,  and  go  their  way  and  leave  their  ben¬ 
efactor  penniless  and  a  beggar.  Guy  himself,  hard- 
headed  as  he  was,  and  keen  over  his  ledgers  in 
Moorgate  Street,  could  not  have  calculated  such  sums 
as  these.  All  that  sLe  had  had  to  give,  all  the  best 
part  of  her  shallow  store,  poor  Juba  Grilbths  had 
paid  to  her  husband,  who  did  not  love  her ;  to  her 
second  son,  whose  whole  life  was  a  sorrow  to  his 
parents.  When  he  died  she  could  never  forgive 
poor  Guy  fbr  living  still,  for  being  bis  father’s  fnend 
and  right  hand,  and  sole  snccessor.  She  had  been  a 
real  mother  to  Hugh,  who  was  gone  ;  to  Guy,  who 
was  alive  still  and  patiently  waiting  to  do  her  bid¬ 
ding,  she  had  shown  herseb'  only  a  stepdame ;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  no  bfe-devoted  mother  could  have 
been  more  anxiously  watched  and  tended  by  her 
son.  Perhaps  —  how  shall  I  say  what  I  mean  ?  — 
if  he  had  loved  her  more,  and  been  more  entirely 
one  with  her  now,  his  dismay  would  have  been  less, 
his  power  greater  to  bear  her  pain,  to  look  on  at 
her  struggling  agony  of  impotence.  Even  pain 
does  not  come  between  the  love  of  people  who  r^ly 
love. 

The  doctor  came  and  went,  leaving  some  comfort 
behind  him.  Guy  sat  up  all  that  night  burning  logs 
on  the  fire  in  the  dressing-room,  out  of  the  bedroom 
in  which  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  lying.  Every  now  and 
then  I  went  in  to  him  and  found  him  sitting  over 
the  hearth  shaking  his  great  shaggy  head,  as  he  had 
a  way  of  doing,  and  biting  his  fingers,  and  mutter¬ 
ing,  “  Poor  soul,  poor  mother.”  Sometimes  he  would 
come  in  creaking  on  tiptoe ;  but  his  presence  seemed 
to  agitate  the  poor  woman,  and  I  was  obhgcd  to 
motion  him  bacK  again.  Once  when  I  went  in  and 
sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  arm-chair  beside 
him,  he  suddenly  began  to  tell  me  that  there  had 
been  trouble  between  them  that  morning.  “  It 
made  it  very  hard  to  bear,”  he  said.  I  asked  him 
what  the  trouble  had  been.  “  I  told  her  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  marry,”  Guy  confessed  with  a  rueful 
face.  (Even  then  I  could  hardly  help  smiling.) 
“  Selfish  beast  that  I  am.  I  upset  her,  poor  soul.  I 
behaved  like  a  brute.”  His  distress  was  so  great 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  console  him,  and  it 
was  In  vain  to  assure  him  that  the  attack  had  been 
produced  by  physical  causes.  “  Do  you  want  to 
marry  any  one  in  particular?”  1  asked  at  last,  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  if  I  could,  from  the  present. 
“  No,”  said  he ;  “  at  least  —  of  course  she  is  out  of 
the  question  —  only  I  thought  perhaps  some  day  1 
should  have  liked  to  have  a  wife  and  children  and  a 
home  of  my  own.  Why,  the  counting-house  is  not 
so  dreary  as  this  place  sometimes  seems  to  me.” 
And  then,  though  it  was  indeed  no  time  for  love- 
confidences,  I  could  not  help  asking  him  who  it  was 
that  was  out  of  the  question. 

Guy  Griffiths  shrugged  his  great  round  shoulders 
impatiently,  and  gave  something  between  a  groan 
and  sigh,  and  a  smile,  —  (dark  and  sulky  as  he 
looked  at  times,  a  smile  brightened  up  his  grim  face 
very  pleasantly.) 

“  She  don’t  even  know  my  name,”  he  said.  “  I 
saw  her  one  night  at  the  play,  and  then  in  a  lane  in 
the  country  a  little  time  after.  I  found  out  who 


she  was.  She ’s  a  daughter  of  old  Barly  the  stock- 
bntker.  Belinda  they  call  her,  —  Miss  Belinda.  It ’s 
rather  a  silly  name,  isn’t  it  V  ”  (This,  of  course,  I 
politely  denied.)  *•  I 'm  sun*  I  don’t  know  what 
there  is  about  her,”  he  went  on  in  a  gentle  voice  • 
“  all  the  fellows  down  there  were  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  her.  I  asked, —  in  fact  I  went  down  to 
Farmborough  in  ho|>es  of  meeting  her  again.  I 
never  saw  such  a  sweet  young  creature,  —  never.  I 
never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life.”  “  But  you  know  her 
father  ?  ”  I  .asked.  “  Old  Barly  ?  —  Yes,”  said  Guy, 
“  his  wife  was  my  father’s  cousin,  and  we  are  eaeli 
other’s  trustees  fbr  some  money  which  was  divided 
between  me  and  Mrs.  Barly.  My  parents  never 
ke])t  up  with  them  much,  but  I  was  named  trustee 
in  my  f.ither’s  place  when  he  died.  I  did  n’t  like  to 
refuse.  1  had  never  seen  Belinda  then.  Do  you 
like  swiost  sleepy  eves  that  wake  up  now  and  then  ? 
Was  that  my  mother  calling  ?  ”  For  a  minute  he 
hail  forgotten  the  dreary  present.  It  all  came  rush¬ 
ing  back  again.  The  bed  creaked,  the  patient  had 
moved  a  little  on  her  pillow,  and  there  was  a  gleam 
of  some  intelligence  in  her  pinched  liice.  The  clock 
struck  four  in  quick  tinkling  tones ;  the  rain  8t>enied 
to  have  ceased,  and  the  clouds  to  be  parting ;  the 
rooms  turned  suddenly  chill  though  the  fires  were 
burning. 

When  I  went  home,  about  five  o’clock,  all  the  stars 
had  come  out  and  were  shooting  brilliantly  overhead. 
The  garden  seemed  full  of  a  sudden  freshness  and 
of  .secret  life  stirring  in  the  darkness ;  the  sick 
woman’s  light  was  burning  faintly,  and  in  my  own 
window  the  little  bright  lamp  was  flickering  which 
H.’s  kind  fingers  had  trimmed  and  put  there  ready 
for  me  when  I  should  return.  When  we  reached 
the  little  gate  Guy  opened  it  and  let  me  pa.«s  under 
some  dripping  green  creeper  which  had  bi'en  blown 
loose  from  the  wall.  He  took  my  old  hand  in  both 
his  big  ones  and  began  to  s.ay  something  that  ended 
in  a  sort  of  inarticulate  sound  a.s  he  turneil  away 
and  trudged  back  to  his  post  again.  I  thought  of 
the  many  meetings  and  partings  .at  this  little  postern 
gate,  and  last  words  and  protestations.  Some  may 
have  been  more  sentimental  perlmps  than  this  one, 
but  Guy’s  grunt  of  gratitude  was  more  atlecting  to 
me  than  many  a  long  string  of  words.  I  felt  very 
sorry  for  him,  poor  old  fellow,  as  I  barreil  the  door 
and  climbed  up  stairs  to  my  room.  lie  sat  up  watch¬ 
ing  till  the  rooming.  But  I  was  tired  and  soon  went 
to  sleep. 

II. 

Some  people  do  very  well  for  a  time.  Chances 
are  propitious,  the  way  lies  straight  before  them  up 
a  gentle  inclined  plane,  with  a  pleasant  prospect  on 
either  side.  They  go  rolling  straight  on,  they  don’t 
exactly  know  how,  and  take  it  for  gr.anted  that  it  is 
their  own  prudeiuie  and  gfiod  driving  and  deserts 
which  have  brought  them  jirosperously  so  far  upon 
their  iouriiey.  And  tlien  one  day  they  come  to  a 
turnpike,  and  destiny  pop  out  of  Its  little  liox  and 
demands  a  toll,  or  prudence  tripe,  or  goixl  sense 
shies  at  a  scarecrow  put  up  by  the  wayside,  —  or 
nobody  knows  why,  but  the  whole  machine  breaks 
down  on  the  road  and  can’t  be  set  going  again. 
And  then  other  vehicles  go  past  it,  hand-trucks, 
perambulators,  cabs,  omnibuses,  and  great  prosper¬ 
ous  barouches,  and  the  pople  who  were  sitting  in 
the  broken-down  equipage  get  out  and  walk  away 
on  foot 

On  that  celebrated  and  melancholy  Black  Monday 
of  which  we  have  all  heard,  poor  John  Barly  and 
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his  three  (laughters  came  down  the  carpeted  steps 
of  their  comfortable  sociable  for  the  last  time  and 
disappeared  at  the  wicket  of  a  little  suburban 
cottage,  —  disappeared  out  of  the  prosperous,  pom¬ 
pous,  highly-respeetable  circle  in  which  they  had 
gjTated,  dragged  about  by  two  fat  bay  horses,  in  the 
greatest  decorum  and  respectability ;  dining  out, 
receiving  their  friends,  returning  their  civilities. 
Miss  Barlj’s  had  left  large  cards  with  their  names 
engraved  upon  them  in  return  for  other  large  cards 
upon  which  were  inscribed  equally  respectable 
names,  and  the  addresses  of  other  equally  commo¬ 
dious  family  mansions.  A  mansion — so  the  Iiouse- 
agents  tell  us  —  is  a  house  like  another  with  the 
addition  of  a  back  staircase.  The  Barlys  and  all 
their  friends  had  back  staircases  to  their  houses  and 
to  their  daily  life  as  well.  They  only  wished  to  con¬ 
template  the  broad,  swept,  carjHJteti  drawing-room 
flights.  Indeed  to  Anna  and  Fanny  Bar^  this 
making  the  best  of  things,  canl-leaving  and  vi.siting, 
seemed  a  business  of  vital  importance.  The  young¬ 
est  of  the  girls,  who  had  been  christened  by  the 
pretty  silly  name  of  Belinda,  had  only  lately  come 
home  from  school,  and  did  not  value  these  splen¬ 
dors  and  proprieties  so  highly  as  her  sisters  did. 
She  had  no  great  love  for  the  life  they  led.  Some- 
tiuus  looking  over  the  b.alusters  of  their  gr((at  house 
in  Capulet  S(juare  she  had  yawned  out  loud  from 
very  weariness,  and  then  she  would  hear  the  sound 
echoing  all  the  way  up  to  the  skylight  and  reverber¬ 
ating  (lown  from  baluster  to  baluster.  If  she  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  instead  of  the  yawning 
echoes  the  shrill  voices  of  Anna  and  of  Fanny  were 
vibrating  monotonously  as  they  complimented  Lady 
Ogden  upon  her  new  barouche,  until  Belinda  could 
bear  it  no  longer  and  would  jump  up  and  run  away 
to  her  bedroom  to  escape  it  all.  She  bad  a  handsome 
bedroom,  draped  in  green  damask,  becarpeted,  four- 
[KWted,  with  an  enormous  mahogany  wardrobe  of 
which  poor  Belle  w.is  dre.adfully  afraid,  for  the  doors 
would  fly  open  of  their  own  accord  in  the  dead  of 
night,  revealing  dark  abysses  and  depths  unknown, 
with  black  ghosts  hovering  suspended  or  motionless 
and  biding  their  time.  There  were  other  hoiTors  : 
shrouds  waving  in  the  blackness,  feet  stirring,  and 
low  creakings  of  garroters,  which  she  did  not  dare 
to  dwell  upon  as  she  hastily  locked  the  doors  and 
pushed  the  writing-table  against  them. 

It  must  therefore  be  confessed,  that  to  Belinda  the 
days  had  been  long  and  oppressive  sometimes  in  this 
handsomely  appointed  Tyburnean  palace.  Anna, 
the  eldest  sister,  was  queen-regnant ;  she  had  both 
ability  and  inclination  to  take  the  lead.  She  was 
short,  broad,  and  dignified,  and  some  years  older  than 
either  of  her  sisters.  Her  father  respected  her 
busines.sdihe  mind,  admired  her  ambition,  regretted 
sometimes  secreflv  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  accept  any  of  the  eligible  young 
junior  partners,  the  doctor,  the  curate,  w!io  had  sev¬ 
erally  pn)posed  to  he-.  But  then  of  course,  :is  Anna 
often  saitl,  they  could  not  ]K)?sibly  have  got  on  with¬ 
out.  her  at  liome.  She  had  lict  ii  in  in^liurry  to  leave 
the  CO  iili-vtah!  •  king  I.Cii  wlu  rc  ^!lc  l  eigned  in  undis¬ 
puted  authority,  raiitying  the  decisions  of  the  min¬ 
istry  down  stairs,  appealed  to  by  the  butler,  respect¬ 
fully  dreaded  by  liotlt  the  housemaids.  Wiio  was 
there  to  go  against  herV  Mr.  Barly  was  in  town  all 
day  and  left  everything  to  her;  Fanny,  the  second 
si.<ter,  was  her  faithful  ally.  Fanny  was  sprightly, 
twenty-one,  with  black  eyes  and  a  curl  that  was  much 
admired.  She  was  fund  of  fashion,  flirting,  and 
finery,  inquisitive,  talkative,  feeble-minded,  and  en¬ 


tirely  devoted  to  Anna.  As  for  Belle,  she  had  only 
come  back  from  sch(x>l  the  other  day.  Anna  could 
not  quite  understand  her  at  times.  Fanny  was  of 
age  and  content  to  do  as  she  was  bid;  here  was 
Belle  at  eighteen  asserting  herself  very  strangely. 
Anna  and  F,inny  seemed  to  pair  off  somehow,  and 
Belle  always  had  to  hold  her  own  without  any  assist¬ 
ance,  unless,  indeed,  her  father  was  present.  He 
had  a  gn  at  tenderness  and  affection  for  his  youngest 
child,  and  the  happiest  hour  of  the  day  to  Belinda 
was  when  she  heanl  him  come  home  and  call  for 
her  in  his  cheerful  quavering  voice.  By  degrees  it 
seemed  to  her  as  she  listened,  that  the  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  be  dying  away  out  of  his  voice,  and  only 
the  quaver  remained ;  but  that  may  have  been  fancy 
and  because  she  had  taken  a  childish  dislike  to  the 
echoes  in  the  house. 

At  dinner-time  Anna  used  to  ask  her  father  how 
things  were  going  in  the  City,  and  whether  shirtings 
had  risen  any  higher,  and  at  what  premium  the  Tre 
llosas  shares  were  held  in  the  market.  These  were 
some  shares  in  a  Cornish  mine  company  of  which 
Mr.  Barly  was  a  director.  Anna  thought  so  highly 
of  the  whole  concern  that  she  had  been  anxious  to 
invest  a  portion  of  her  owii  and  her  sister  Fanny’s 
money  In  it.  They  had  some  small  inheritance  from 
their  mother,  of  part  of  which  they  had  the  control 
when  they  came  of  age ;  the  rest  was  invested  in 
the  Funds  in  Mr.  Griffiths’  name,  and  could  not  be 
touched.  Poor  Belle,  being  a  minor,  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  her  pin-money, 
which  was  all  she  could  get  for  her  two  thousand 
pounds. 

When  Anna  talked  business  Mr.  Barly  used  to  be 
(piite  dazzled  by  her  practical  clear-headedness,  her 
calm  foresight  and  powers  of  rapid  calculation.  Fan¬ 
ny  used  to  prick  up  her  ears  and  ask,  shaking  her  curl 
playfhlly,  how  much  girls  must  have  to  be  heiresses, 
and  (lid  Anna  think  they  should  ever  be  heiresses  ? 
Anna  would  smile  and  nod  her  head,  in  a  calm  and 
c'lastened  sort  of  way,  at  this  childish  Imp,atlence. 

“  You  should  be  veiy  thankful,  Frances,  for  all  you 
have  to  look  to,  and  for  your  excellent  prospects. 
Emily  Ogden,  with  all  her  fine  airs,  would  not  be 
sorry  to  be  in  your  place.”  At  which  Fanny  blushed 
up  bright  red,,andBelinda  jumped  impatiently  upon 
her  chair,  blinking  her  white  eyelids  impatiently 
over  her  clear  gray  eyes,  as  she  had  iv  way  of  doing. 
“  I  can’t  bear  talking  about  money,”  said  she  ;  “  .any¬ 
thing  is  better  .  .  .  .  ”  Then  she  too  stopped  short 
and  blushed. 

Papa,”  interrupted  Fanny  playfully,  “  when  will 
you  escort  us  to  the  pantomime  again  ?  The  Ogdens 
are  all  going  ne.xt  Tuesday,  and  you  have  been  most . 
naughty  and  not  taken  us  anywhere  for  such  a  long 
time.” 

Mr.  Barly,  who  rarely  refused  anything  anybody 
risked  him,  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  table  and 
answered,  with  strange  impatience  for  him,  —  “  My 
(le.ar,  I  have  had  no  time  lately  for  plays  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  any  sort.  After  working  from  morning  to 

'ht  for  yoM  all  I  am  tired,  and  want  a  little  peace 
i».'  .an  evening.  I  have  neither  spirits  nor  —  ” 

“  Dear  papa,”  said  Belinda  eagerly,  “  come  up 
into  the  drawing-room  and  sit  in  the  easy-chair,  and 
let  me  i>lay  you  to  sleep.”  As  she  spoke,  Belinda 
smiled  a  delightful,  fresh,  sweet,  tender  smile,  like 
sunshiny  falling  on  a  fair  landscape.  No  wonder 
the  lirtle  stockbroker  was  fond  of  his  youngest 
dang’iteic.  Frances  was  pouting,  Anna  frowned 
slightly  as  she  locked  up  the  wine  and  turned  over 
in  her  mind  whether  she  might  not  write  to  the 
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“  What  fun !  ”  cried  Belinda  sturdily,  instantly 
setting  to  work  to  get  things  into  some  order,  while 
Fanny  lay  exhausted  upon  the  horsehair  sofa;  and 
Anna,  in  her  haughtiest  tones,  desired  the  coachman 
to  drive  home,  and  stood  watching  the  receding  car¬ 
riage  until  it  had  dwindled  away  into  the  distance,. 
—  coachman,  hammer-cloth,  bay  horses,  respectabil¬ 
ity,  and  all.  AVhen  she  re-entered  the  house,  the 
parrot  was  screeching  still,  and  Martha,  the  under- 
housemaid, —  now  transformed  into  a  sort  of  extract 
of  butler,  footman,  ladies’-maid,  and  cook,  —  was 
frying  some  sausages,  of  which  the  vulgar  smell  per¬ 
vaded  the  place. 

III. 

Belle  exclaimed,  but  it  rec^uired  all  her  courage 
and  natural  brightness  of  spirit  to  go  on  looking  at 
the  bright  side  of  things,  praising  the  cottage,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  giving  secret  assistance  to  the 
two  bewildered  maids  who  waited  on  the  reduced 
little  family,  cheering  her  father,  smiling,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  best  face  on  things,  as  her  sisters  used  to  do 
at  home.  If  it  had  been  all  front  stairs  in  Capulet 
Square,  it  was  all  back  staircase  at  the  cottage. 
Rural  roses,  calm  sunsets,  long  shadows  across  the 
common  are  all  very  well ;  but  when  puffs  of  smoke 
come  out  of  the  chimney  and  fill  the  little  place ; 
when,  if  the  window  is  opened,  a  rush  of  wind  and 
dust  —  worse  almost  than  the  smoke  —  comes  eddy¬ 
ing  into  the  room,  and  careers  round  the  four  nar¬ 
row  walls;  when  poor  little  Fanny  coughs  and 
shudders,  and  wraps  her  shawl  more  closely  round 
her  with  a  groan;  when  the  smell  of  the  kitchen 
fl'ying-pan  perfumes  the  house,  and  a  mouse  scam¬ 
pers  out  of  the  cupboard,  and  black  beetles  lie  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  milk-jugs,  and  the  pump  runs  dry,  and 
spiders  crawl  out  of  the  tea-caddy,  and  so  forth ; 
then,  indeed.  Belle  deserves  some  credit  for  being 
cheerful  under  difficulties.  She  could  not  pretend 
to  very  high  spirits,  but  she  was  brisk  and  willing, 
and  ready  to  smile  at  her  father’s  little  occasional 
puns  and  feeble  attempts  at  jocularity.  Anna,  who 
bad  been  so  admirable  as  a  general,  broke  down  under 
the  fatigue  of  the  actual  lawr  in  the  trenches  which 
belonged  to  their  new  life.  A  great  many  people 
can  order  others  .about  very  brilliantly  and  satisfac¬ 
torily,  who  fail  when  they  have  to  do  the  work 
themselves. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  called  upon  them,  but  the 
Ogdens  never  appeared.  Poor  little  Fanny  used  to 
take  her  lace-work  and  sit  stitching  and  looping  her 
threail  at  the  window  which  overlooked  the  com¬ 
mon  and  its  broad  roads,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
plain;  carriages  came  rolling  along,  people  came 
walking,  children  ran  past  the  windows  of  the  little 
cottage,  blit  the  ,0^ens  never.  Once  Fanny 
thouglit  she  recognized  the  barouche,  —  Lady  Ogden 
and  Emily  sitting  in  front,  Matthew  Ogden  on  the 
back  seat ;  surely,  yes,  surely  it  was  him.  Bat  the 
c.arriagc  rolled  on  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  disaji- 
peared  behind  the  wall  of  the  neighboring  park ; 
and  Frances  finished  the  loop,  and  passed  her  needle 
in  and  out  of  the  muslin,  feeling  as  if  it  was  through 
her  poor  little  heart  that  she  was  piercing  and  stick¬ 
ing  ;  she  pulled  out  a  long  thread,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  sunset  stmned  it  red  like  blood. 

In  the  me.an  while  Belle’s  voice  had  been  singing 
away  overhead,  and  Fanny,  going  up  stairs  present¬ 
ly,  found  her,  with  one  of  the  maids,  clearing  out  one 
of  the  upper  rooms.  The  window  was  open,  the 
furniture  was  piled  up  in  the  middle.  Belle,  with 
her  sleeves  tucked  up  and  her  dress  carefully  pinned 
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out  of  the  dust,  was  standing  on  a  chair,  hammer  in 
hand,  and  fixing  up  some  dimity  curtains  against  the 
window.  Tablecloths,  brooms,  pails,  and  brushes 
were  lying  about,  and  eveiything  looked  in  perfect 
confusion.  As  Fanny  stood  looking  and  e.xclaiming, 
Anna  also  came  to  the  door  from  her  own  room, 
where  she  had  been  taking  a  melancholy  nap. 

“  What  a  mess  you  are  making  here,”  cried  the 
elder  sister,  very  angrily.  “  How  can  you  take  up 
Martha’s  time,  Belinda  ?  And  oh  !  how  can  you 
forget  yourself  to  this  degree  ?  You  seem  to 
in  your  father’s  disgrace.”  Belinda  flushed  up. 

“  Really,  Anna,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,” 
said  she,  turning  round,  vexed  for  a  minute,  ami 
clasping  a  long  curtain  in  both  arms.  “  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  my  father’s  room  looking  so  shabby  and 
neglected ;  there  is  no  disgrace  in  attending  to  his 
comfort  See,  we  have  taken  down  those  dusty 
curtains  and  we  are  going  to  put  up  some  others,” 
said  the  girl,  springing  down  from  the  chair  and 
exhibiting  her  treasures. 

“  And  pray  where  is  the  money  to  come  from,” 
said  Anna,  “  to  pay  for  these  wonderful  changes  ?  ” 

“  They  cost  no  money,”  said  Belinda,  laughing. 

“  I  made  them  myself,  with  my  own  two  hands. 
Don’t  you  remember  my  old  white  dress  that  you 
never  liked,  Anna  ?  Lmk  how  I  have  pricked  my 
finger.  Now,  go  down,”  said  the  girl,  in  her  pretty 
imperative  way,  “  and  don’t  come  up  again  till  I  call 
you.” 

Go  down  at  Belle’s  bidding . 

Anna  went  off  fuming,  and  immediately  set  to 
work  also,  but  in  a  different  fashion.  She  unfortu¬ 
nately  found  that  her  father  ’  id  returned,  and  was 
sitting  in  the  little  sitting-n  i  down  below  by  him¬ 
self,  with  a  limp  paper  of  the  Jay  before  open  upon 
his  knees.  He  was  not  reading.  He  seemed  out  of 
spirits,  and  was  gazing  in  a  melancholy  way  at  the 
smouldering  fire,  and  rubbing  his  bald  head  in  a 
perplexed  and  tixiubled  manner.  Seeing  this,  the 
silly  woman,  by  way  of  cheering  and  comforting  the 
poor  old  man,  began  to  exclaim  at  Belinda’s  behav¬ 
ior,  to  irritate  him  and  overwhelm  him  with  allu¬ 
sions  and  reproaches. 

“  Scrubbing  and  slaving  with  her  own  hands,” 
said  Anna.  “  Forgetting  herself ;  bringing^ us  down 
lower  indeed  than  we  are  already  sunk.  Papa,  she 
will  not  listen  to  me.  You  should  tell  her  that  you 
forbid  her  to  put  us  all  to  shame  by  her  behavior.” 

When  Belle,  panting,  weary,  triumphant,  and 
with  a  blackened  nose  and  rosy  cheek,  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  presently  and  called  her  father 
e.xultingly,  she  did  not  notice,  as  she  ran  up  stairs 
before  him,  how  wearily  he  followed  her.  A  flood 
of  light  came  from  the  dreary  little  room  overhead. 
It  had  been  transformed  into  a  bower  of  white 
dimity,  bright  windows,  clean  muslin  blinds.  The 
fusty  old  carpet  was  gone,  and  a  clean  crumb-cloth 
had  been  put  down,  with  a  comfortable  rug  before 
the  fireplace.  A  nosegay  of  jasmine  stood  on  the 
chimney,  and  at  each  corner  of  the  four-post  bed 
the  absurd  young  decorator  had  stuck  a  smart  bow, 
made  out  of  some  of  her  own  blue  ribbons,  in  place 
of  the  terrible  plumes  and  tassels  which  had  waved 
there  in  dust  and  darkness  before.  One  of  the  two 
arm-chairs  which  blocked  up  the  wall  of  the  dining¬ 
room  had  been  also  covered  out  of  some  of  Belinda’s ' 
stores,  and  stood  comfortably  near  the  open  window. 
The  sun  was  setting  over  the  great  common  outside, 
behind  the  mill  and  the  distant  fringe  of  elm-trees. 
Martha,  standing  all  illuminated  by  the  sunshine, 
with  her  mop  in  her  hand,  was  grinning  from  ear  to 
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ear,  and  Belle  turned  and  nished  into  her  father’s 
arms.  But  Mr.  Barly  was  quite  overcome.  “  My 
child,”  he  said,  “  why  do  you  trouble  yourself  so 
much  for  me  ?  Your  sister  has  told  me  ail.  I  don’t 
deserve  it  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
brought  to  this.  My  Belle  working  and  slaving 
with  your  own  hands,  through  my  fault,  —  through 
my  fault.”  The  old  man  sat  down  on  the  side  of 
the  bed  by  which  he  had  been  standing,  and  laid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  remorse 
and  regret.  Belinda  was  dismayed  by  the  result  of 
her  labors.  In  vain  she  tried  to  cheer  him  an<l  com¬ 
fort  him.  'The  sweeter  she  seemed  in  his  eyes,  the 
more  miserable  the  poor  father  grew  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  had  brought  her. 

For  many  days  after  he  went  about  in  a  sort  of 
dMpair,  thinking  what  he  could  do  to  retneve  his 
ruined  fortunes,  and  if  Belinda  still  rose  betimes  to 
see  to  his  comfort  and  the  better  ordering  of  the 
confused  little  household,  she  took  care  not  to  let  it 
be  known.  Anna  came  down  at  nine,  Fanny  at 
ten.  Anna  would  then  spend  several  hours  regret¬ 
ting  her  former  dignities,  reading  the  newspaper 
and  the  fa.shionable  intelligence,  while  the  dismal 
strains  of  Fanny’s  ]>iano  (there  was  a  jangling  piano 
in  the  little  drawing-room),  streamed  across  the 
common.  To  a  stormy  spring,  with  wind  flying  and 
dust  dashing  against  the  window-panes,  and  gray 
clouds  swiftly  bearing  across  the  wide  open  country, 
had  succeeded  a  warm  and  brilliant  summer,  with 
sunshine  flooding  and  spreading  over  the  country. 
Anna  and  Fanny  were  able  to  get  out  a  little  now, 
but  they  were  soon  tired,  and  would  sit  down  under 
a  tree  and  remark  to  one  another  how  greatly  they 
missed  their  accustomed  drives.  Belinda,  who  had 
sometimes  at  first  disappesued  now  and  then  to  cry 
mysteriously  a  little  bit  by  herself  over  her  troubles, 
now  discovered  that  at  eighteen,  with  good  health 
and  plenty  to  do,  happiness  is  possible,  even  without 
a  carriage. 

One  day  Mr.  Barly,  who  still  went  into  the  city 
from  habit,  came  home  with  some  news  which  had 
greatly  excited  him.  Wheal  Tre  Rosas,  of  which 
he  still  held  a  great  many  shares  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  dispose  of,  had  been  giving  some  signs 
of  life.  A  fresh  call  was  to  be  made :  some  capital- 
ui,  with  more  money  than  he  evidently  knew  what 
to  do  with,  had  been  buying  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
stock.  The  works  were  to  be  resumed.  Mr.  Barly 
had  always  been  satisfied  that  the  concern  was  a 
good  one.  He  would  give  everything  he  had,  he 
told  Anna  that  evening,  to  be  able  to  raise  enough 
money  now  to  buy  up  more  of  the  shares.  His  for¬ 
tune  was  made  if  he  could  do  so ;  his  children  re¬ 
placed  in  their  proper  position,  and  his  name 
restored.  Anna  was  in  a  state  of  greater  flutter,  if 
possible,  than  her  father  himself.  Belle  sighed ;  she 
could  not  help  feeling  doubtful,  but  she  did  not  like 
to  say  much  on  the  subject. 

“  Papa,  this  Wheal  has  proved  a  very  treacherous 
wheel  of  fortune  to  us,”  she  hazarded,  blushing,  and 
bending  over  her  sewing ;  “  we  are  very,  very  happy 
as  we  are.” 

“  Happy  ?  ”  said  Anna  with  a  sneer. 

“Rc^ly,  Belinda,  you  arc  too  romantic,”  said 
Fanny,  witjr  a  titter;  while  Mr.  Barly  cried  out,  in 
an  excited  way,  “  that  she  should  be  happier  yet, 
and  all  her  goodness  and  dutifulness  should  be  re¬ 
warded  in  time.”  A  sort  of  presentiment  of  evil 
came  over  Belinda,  and  her  eyes  filled  up  with 
tears;  but  she '  stitched  them  away  and  said  no 
more. 


Unfortunately  the  only  money  Mr.  Barly  could 
think  of  to  lay  his  hands  upon  was  that  sum  in  the 
three  per  cents  upon  which  they  were  now  living ; 
and  even  if  he  chose  he  could  not  touch  any  of  it 
until  Belinda  came  of  age;  unless,  indeed,  young 
lyjr.  Griffiths  would  give  him  permission  to  do  so. 

“  Go  to  him,  papa,”  cried  Anna,  enthusiastically. 

“  Go  to  him ;  entreat,  insist  upon  it,  if  necessary.” 

All  that  evening  Anna  and  Frances  talked  over 
their  brilliant  prospects.  “  I  should  like  to  sec  the 
Ogdens  again,’’ s.'iid  poor  little  Fanny,  “Perhaps 
we  shall  if  we  go  back  to  Capulet  Square.”  “  Cei^ 
tainlv,  certainly,”  said  Anna.  “  I  have  heard  that 
this  Mr.  Griffiths  is  a  most  uncouth  and  uncivilized 
erson  to  deal  with,”  continued  Miss  Barly,  with 
er  finger  on  her  chin.  “  P^ia,  would  n’t  it  bie  bet¬ 
ter  for  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Griffitlis  instead  of  you  ?  ” 
This,  however,  Mr.  Barly  would  not  consent  to. 

Anna  could  hardly  contain  her  vexation  and  spite 
when  he  came  back  next  day  dispirited,  crestfallen, 
and  utterly  wreU’hed  and  disappointed.  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fiths  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

“  What ’s  the  good  of  a  trustee,”  said  he  to  Mr. 
Barly,  “  if  he  were  to  let  you  invest  your  money  in 
such  a  speculative  chance  as  that.  Take  my  advice, 
and  sell  out  your  shares  now  if  you  can  for  anything 
you  can  get. 

“  A  surly,  disagreeable  fellow,’  said  poor  old  Mr. 
Barly.  “  1  heartily  wish  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
our  affairs.” 

Anna  fairly  stamped  with  rage.  “  What  inso¬ 
lence,  when  it  is  our  own.  Papa,  you  have  no  spirit 
to  allow  such  interference.” 

Mr.  Barly  looked  at  her  gravely,  and  said  he 
should  not  allow  it.  Anna  did  not  know  what  he 
meant. 

Belinda  was  not  easy  about  her  father  all  this 
time.  He  came  and  went  in  an  odd,  excited  sort 
of  way,  sto[>ping  short  sometimes  as  he  was  walking 
across  the  room,  and  standing  ab.sorbed  in  thought. 
One  day  he  went  into  the  city  unexpectedly,  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  came  back  looking  quite 
Olid,  pale,  with  curioas  eyes;  something  was  wrong, 
she  could  not  tell  what.  In  the  mean  time  Wheal 
Tre  Rosas  seemed,  spite  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  pnqihecics, 
to  be  steadily  rising  in  the  world.  Mofe  business 
had  been  done,  the  shares  were  a  trifle  higher.  A 
meeting  of  directors  was  convened,  and  actually  a 
small  dividend  was  declared  at  Midsummer.  It 
really  seemed  as  if  there  was  some  chance,  after  all, 
that  Anna  should  be  reinstated  in  the  barouche,  in 
Capulet  S<iuare,  and  her  place  in  society.  She  and 
Fanny  were  half  wild  with  delight.  “When  we 
leave,”  was  the  beginning  of  every  sentence  they 
uttered.  Fanny  wrote  the  good  news  to  her  friend 
Miss  Ogden,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
Fanny’s  unfeigned  delight,  Emily  Ogden  thought 
hersidf  justified  in  driving  over  to  the  village  one 
fine  afternoon  and  affably  partaking  of  a  cracked 
cupful  of  five-o’clock  tea.  It  was  sliglitly  smoked, 
•and  the  milk  was  turned.  Belinda  had  gone  out  for 
a  walk,  and  was  not  there  to  see  to  it  all ;  I  am 
afraid  she  did  not  quite  forgive  Emily  the  part  she 
had  played,  and  could  not  make  up  iier  mind  to 
meet  her. 

One  morning  Anna  was  much  excited  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Barly  in  great 
round  handwriting,  and  with  a  huge  seal,  all  over 
bears  and  griffins.  Her  father  was  forever  expect¬ 
ing  news  of  his  beloved  Tre  Rosas,  and  he  broke 
the  seal  with  some  curiosity.  But  this  was  only  an 
invitation  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Castle  Gardens  from 
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Mr.  Griffiths,  who  said  he  had  an  offer  to  make  Mr. 
Ifarly,  and  conctuded  by  saying  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Barty  forgave  him  for  the  ungracious  part  he  tiad 
been  obliged  to  play  the  other  day,  and  that,  in  like 
circumstances,  he  would  do  the  same  by  him. 

“  I  shan’t  go,”  said  Mr.  Barly,  a  little  doggedly, 
putting  the  letter  down. 

“  Not  go.  papa  !  Why,  you  nny  be  able  to  t.alk 
him  over  if  you  get  him  quietly  to  yourself.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  you  must  go,  papa,”  said  Anna.  “  O,  1  ’m 
sure  he  means  to  relent,  —  how  nice! ’’said  Fanny. 
Even  Belinda  thought  it  was  a  pity  he  sliould  not 
accept  the  invitation,  and  Mr.  Barly  gave  way  as 
usual.  He  asked  them  if  they  had  any  commands 
for  him  in  town. 

“  O,  thank  you,  papa,”  said  Frances.  “  If  you 
are  going  shopping,  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  back 
a  blue  alpaca,  and  a  white  grenadine,  and  a  pink 
sou-poult,  and  a  —  ” 

“  Aly  dear  Fanny,  that  will  be  (juite  sufficient  for 
the  short  time  you  remain  here,”  interrupted  Anna, 
who  went  on  to  give  her  father  several  commissions 
of  her  own,  —  some  writing-paper  stamped  with 
Barly  Loiige  and  their  crest  in  one  comer ;  a  jacket 
with  buiUiiis  lor  the  knife-boy  they  had  lately  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  strength  of  their  coming  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  a  new  umbrella,  house-agent’s  list  of  mansions 
in  the  neightiorhood  of  Oapulet  Square,  the  Journal 
dex  Modex,  and  the  New  Court  Guide.  “  Let  me 
see,  there  was  something  else,”  said  Ann.a. 

“  Belle,”  said  Mr.  Barly,  “  how  comes  it  you  ask 
for  nothing  'i  What  can  I  bring  you,  my  child  V” 

Belle  Iviuked  up  with  one  of  lier  bright  melancholy 
smiles  an  I  replied,  “  If  you  should  see  any  iwes, 
papa,  I  think  I  should  like  a  bunch  of  roses.  We 
have  none  in  the  garden.” 

“Roses!”  cried  Fanny,  laughing.  “I  didn’t 
know  you  cared  for  anything  but  what  was  useful. 
Belle.” 

“  I  quite  expecteil  you  would  a.sk  for  a  saucepan, 
or  a  mustard-pot,”  said  Anna,  with  a  sneer. 

Belle  sighed  again,  and  tiien  the  three  went  and 
stood  at  the  garden-gate  to  see  their  father  olF.  It 
made  a  pretty  little  group  for  the  geese  on  the  com¬ 
mon  to  contemplate,  —  the  two  young  sisters  at  the 
wicket,  the  elder  under  the  shade  of  the  veranda. 
Belle  upright,  smiling,  waving  her  slim  hand ;  she  was 
above  tuc  middle  height,  she  had  fair  hair  and  dark 
eyebrows  and  gray  eyw,  over  which  she  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  way  of  blinking  her  smooth  white  eyelids  ;  — 
and  all  about,  the  birds,  the  soft  winds,  the  great 
green  common  with  its  gorgeous  fiirze-blossom  blaz¬ 
ing  against  the  low  bank  of  clouds  in  the  horizon. 
Close  at  h.and  a  white  pony  was  tranquilly  cropping 
the  grass,  and  two  little  village  children  were  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  railings,  gazing  up  open-mouthed  at 
the  pretty  ladies  who  lived  at  the  cottage. 

IV. 

The  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  all  the  af¬ 
ternoon  broke  shortly  liefore  Mr.  Barly  reached  his 
entertainer's  house.  lie  had  tried  to  get  there 
through  Kensington  (iartlcns,  but  could  not  make 
out  the  way,  and  went  wandering  round  and  round 
in  some  jicrplexity  under  the  great  trees  with  their 
creaking  branches.  The  storm  did  not  last  long 
and  the  clouds  dispersed  at  sunset.  When  Mr. 
Barly  rang  at  the  gate  of  the  villa  in  Castle  Gardens 
at  last  that  evening  he  was  weary,  wet  through, 
and  far  less  triumphant  than  he  had  been  when  he 
left  home  in  the  morning.  The  butler  who  let  him 
in  gave  the  bag  which  he  had  been  carrying  to  the 


footman,  ami  showed  him  the  way  up  st.nirs  immedi¬ 
ately,  to  the  comfortable  room  which  had  been  made 
ready  for  him.  Upholsterers  had  done  the  work  on 
the  whole  better  than  Belle  with  all  her  loving  labor. 
The  chairs  were  softer  than  her  print-covered  horse¬ 
hair  cushions.  The  wax-lighte  were  burning  al- 
tliough  it  was  broad  daylight.  Mr.  Barly  went  to 
the  bay-window.  'The  ganlen  outside  was  a  sight 
to  see :  smooth  lawns,  arches,  roses  in  profusion  and 
abundance,  hanging  and  climbing  and  clustering 
everywhere,  a  distant  gleam  of  a  fountain,  of  a  golden 
sky,  a  chirruping  and  rustling  in  the  bushes  and  trel¬ 
lises  after  the  storm.  The  sunset  which  was  lighting 
up  the  fern  on  the  rain-sprinkled  common  was  twink¬ 
ling  through  the  rose-petals  here,  bringing  out  odors 
and  aromas  and  whiffs  of  delicious  scent.  Mr. 
Barly  thought  of  Belle,  and  how  he  should  like  to 
see  her  Hitting  about  in  the  garden  and  picking  roses 
to  her  heart’s  content.  As  he  stootl  there  he  thought 
too,  with  a  pang,  of  his  wife  whom  he  had  lost,  and 
sighed  in  a  sort  of  despair  at  the  troubles  which  had 
fallen  upon  him  of  late ;  what  would  he  not  give  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  last  few  months,  he  thought, — 
nay,  of  the  last  few  days  ?  He  hail  once  come  to 
this  very  house  with  his  wife  in  their  early  days  of 
marriage.  He  remembered  it  now,  although  he  had 
not  thought  of  it  before. 

Sometimes  it  happens  to  us  all  that  things  which 
happened  ever  so  long  ago  seem  to  make  a  start  out 
of  their  proper  places  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
come  after  us,  until  they  catch  us  up,  as  it  were,  and 
surround  its,  so  that  one  can  hear  the  voices,  and  see 
the  faces  and  colors,  and  feel  the  old  sensations 
and  thrills  as  keenly  as  at  the  time  they  occurred, — 
all  so  curiously  and  strangely  vivid  that  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  years  and  years, 
perhaps,  have  passed  since  it  all  happened,  and  that 
their  present  shock  proceeds  from  ancient  and  al¬ 
most  forgotten  impulse.  And  so  as  Mr.  Barly  looked 
and  remembered  and  thought  of  the  past,  a  sudden 
remorse  and  shame  came  over  him.  He  seemed  to 
see  his  wife  standing  in  the  garden,  holding  the 
roses  up  over  her  head,  looking  like  Bello ;  like,  yet 
unlike.  Why  it  should  have  been  so,  at  the  thou^t 
of  his  wife  among  the  Howers,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  as 
he  remembered  her  he  began  to  think  of  what  he 
had  done,  —  that  he  was  there  in  the  hoase  of  the 
man  he  had  defrauded,  —  he  began  to  ask  himself 
how  could  he  face  him '?  how  could  he  sit  down  be¬ 
side  him  at  toble,  and  break  his  bread  V  The  poor 
old  fellow  fell  hack  with  a  groan  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  arm-chairs.  Should  he  confess '?  O,  no,  — 
no,  that  would  be  the  most  terrible  of  all ! 

What  he  had  done  is  simply  told.  AVIien  Guy 
Griffiths  refused  to  let  Mr.  Br.rly  lay  hands  on  any 
of  the  money  which  he  had  in  trust  for  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  foolish  and  angry  old  man  had  sold  out  a 
jiortion  of  the  sum  belonging  to  Mr.  Griffiths  which 
still  remainetl  in  his  own  name.  It  had  not  seemed 
like  dishonesty  at  the  time,  but  now  he  would  have 
gladly —  O,  how  glailly !  —  awakened  to  find  it  all  a 
dream.  He  dressed  mechanically,  turning  over  every 
iiossible  chance  in  his  own  mind.  Let  Wheal  Tre 
Rosas  go  on  and  prosper,  the  first  money  should  go 
to  repay  his  loan,  and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser. 
He  went  down  into  the  library  again  when  he  w.is 
ready.  It  was  empty  still,  and,  to  his  relief,  the 
master  of  the  house  hail  not  yet  come  back.  He 
waited  a  very  long  time,  looking  at  the  clock,  at  the 
reviews  on  the  table,  at  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
whom  he  could  rememlier  in  her  youth,  upon  the 
wall.  The  butler  came  in  again  to  say  that  his  mas- 
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ter  had  not  yet  returned.  Some  message  had  come 
by  a  boy,  which  was  not  very  intelligible,  —  he  had 
been  detained  in  the  City.  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  not 
well  enough  to  leave  her  room,  but  she  hoped  Mr. 
Barly  would  order  dinner,  —  anything  he  required, 

—  and  her  son  would  shortly  return. 

It  was  very  late.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Barly  found  a  fire  lighted  in  the  great 
dining-room,  dmner  laid,  one  plate  and  one  knife 
and  fork,  at  the  end  of  the  long  table.  The  dinner 
was  excellent,  so  was  the  wine.  The  butler  un¬ 
corked  a  bottle  of  champagne,  the  cook  sent  up 
chickens  and  all  sorts  of  good  things.  Mr.  Barly 
almost  felt  as  if  he  by  some  strange  metempsychosis, 
had  been  converte<l  into  the  owner  of  this  handsome 
dwelling,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  At  twelve 
o’clock  Mr.  Griffiths  had  not  yet  returned,  and  his 
guest,  after  a  somewhat  perplexed  and  solitary  meal, 
retired  to  rest. 

Mr.  Barly  breakfasted  by  himself  again  next 
morning.  Mr.  Griffiths  had  not  returned  all  night 
In  his  secret  heart  Mr.  Griffiths’  guest  was  almost 
relieved  by  the  absence  of  his  entertainer :  it  seemed 
like  a  respite.  Perhaps,  after  all,  everything  would 
go  well,  and  the  confession  which  he  had  contem¬ 
plated  with  such  terror  the  night  before  need  never 
be  made.  For  the  present  it  was  clearly  no  use  to 
wait  any  longer  at  the  house.  Mr.  Barly  asked  for 
a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  station,  left  his  compliments 
and  regrets  and  a  small  sum  of  money  behind  him, 
and  then,  as  the  cab  delayed,  strolled  out  into  the 
front  garden  to  wait  for  it. 

Even  in  the  front  court  the  roses  were  all  abloom ; 
a  great  snow  cluster  was  growing  over  the  doorway, 
a  pretty  tea-rose  was  hanging  its  head  over  the 
scraper ;  against  the  outer  railing  which  separated 
the  house  from  the  road  rose-trees  had  been  planted. 
'The  beautiful  pink  fragrant  heads  were  pushing 
through  the  Iron  railings,  and  a  delicious  little  rose- 
wind  came  blowing  In  the  poor  old  fellow’s  face. 
He  began  to  think  —  no  wonder  —  of  Belle  and  her 
fancy  for  roses,  and  mechanically,  without  much 
reflecting  upon  what  he  was  about,  he  stopped  and 
inhaled  the  ravishing  sweet  smell  of  the  great  dewy 
flowers,  and  then  put  out  his  hand  smd  gathered 
one ;  and  as  he  gathered  it,  a  sharp  thorn  ran  Into 
his  finger,  and  a  heavy  grasp  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder . 

“  So  it  Is  you,  is  it,  who  sneak  In  and  steal  my 
roses  V  ”  said  an  angry  voice.  “  Now  that  I  know 
who  it  Is,  I  shall  give  you  In  charge.” 

Mr.  Barly  looked  round  greatly  startled.  He  met 
the  fierce  glance  of  two  dark  brown  eyes  under 
shaggy  brows,  that  were  frowning  very  fiercely.  A 
broad,  thick-set,  round-shouldered  young  man  of 
forbidding  aspect  had  laid  hold  of  him.  The  young 
man  let  go  his  grasp  when  he  saw  the  mistake  he 
had  made,  but  did  not  cease  frowning. 

“  O  !  it  is  you,  Mr.  Barly,”  he  said. 

“  I  was  just  going,”  said  the  stockbroker,  meekly. 
“  I  am  glad  you  have  returned  in  time  for  me  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Griffiths.  I  am  sorry  I  took  your  rose. 
My  youngest  daughter  Is  fond  of  them,  and  I  thought 
I  might,  out  of  all  this  garden-full,  you  would  not, 

—  she  had  asked  —  ” 


Come  back  with  me ;  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you,  Mr.  Barly.” 

Somehow  the  old  fellow’s  heart  began  to  beat, 
and  he  felt  himself  turn  rather  sick. 

“  I  was  detained  last  night  by  some  trouble  in  my 
office.  One  of  my  clerks,  in  whom  I  thought  I 
could  have  trusted,  absconded  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  I  have  been  all  the  way  to  Liverpool  in 
pursuit  of  him.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done 
with  him  ?  ”  And  Mr.  Griffiths,  from  under  his 
thick  eyebrows,  gave  a  (}uick  glance  at  his  present 
victim,  and  seemed  to  expect  some  sort  of  an- 


There  was  something  so  stem  and  unforgiving 
I  Mr.  Griffiths’s  face  that  the  merchant  stumbled  in 


his  words,  and  stopped  short  surprised,  In  the  midst 
of  his  explanations. 

“  The  roses  were  not  yours,  not  if  there  were  ten 
gardens  full.  I  won’t  have  my  roses  broken  off',” 
said  Griffiths  ;  “  they  should  be  cut  with  a  knife. 


“  You  prosperous  men  cannot  realize  what  it  Is  to 
be  greatly  tempted,”  said  Mr.  Barly,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

“  Do  you  know  that  Wheal  Tre  Rosas  has  come 
to  grief  a  second  time  ?  ”  said  young  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fiths  abmptly,  holding  out  the  morning’s  Times, 
as  they  walked  along.  “  I  am  not  a  prosperous 
man ;  I  had  a  great  many  shares  in  that  unlucky 
concern.” 

Poor  Barly  stopped  short  and  turned  quite  pale, 
and  began  to  shake  so  that  he  had  to  put  his  hand 
out  and  lean  against  the  wall.  Failed !  Was  he 
doomed  to  misfortune  ?  Then  there  was  never  any 
chance  for  him,  —  never.  No  hope  !  No  hope  of 
paying  back  the  debt  which  weighed  ujion  his 
conscience.  He  could  not  realize  it.  Failed! 
The  rose  had  fallen  to  the  ground ;  —  the  poor 
unlucky  man  stood  still,  staring  blankly  in  the 
other’s  grim,  unrelenting  face.  “  I  am  ruined,”  he 
said. 

“  You  are  rained !  Is  that  the  worst  you  have 
to  tell  me  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Griffiths,  still  looking  pier¬ 
cingly  at  him.  Then  the  other  felt  that  he  knew 
aU.  ^ 

“  I  have  been  very  unfortunate,  —  and  very  much 
to  blame,”  said  Mr.  Barly,  still  trembling ;  —  “  ter¬ 
ribly  to  blame,  —  Mr.  Griffiths.  I  can  only  throw 
myself  upon  your  clemency.” 

“  My  clemency  I  my  mercy  I  I  am  no  philan¬ 
thropist,”  said  Guy,  savagely.  “  I  am  a  man  of 
business,  and  you  have  defrauded  me  !  ” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  stockbroker,  finding  some  odd  com¬ 
fort  in  braving  the  worst,  “  you  refused  to  let  me 
take  what  was  my  own  ;  —  I  have  sold  out  some  of 
your  money  to  invest  in  this  fatal  concern.  Heaven 
knows  it  was  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  sake  of —  of 
— others ;  and  I  thought  to  repay  you  erelong.  You 
can  repay  yourself  now.  You  need  not  reproach 
me  any  more.  You  can  send  me  to  prison  if  you 
like.  I  —  I  —  don’t  much  care  what  happens.  My 
Belle,  my  poor  Belle,  —  my  poor  girls  !  ” 

All  this  time  Guy  said  never  a  word.  He  mo¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Barly  to  follow  him  into  the  library. 
Mr.  Barly  obeyed,  and  stood  meekly  waiting  for 
the  coming  onslaught  He  stood  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  morning  sun,  which  was  pouring  through 
the  unblinded  window.  His  poor  old  scanty  head 
was  bent,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end  in  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

His  eyes,  avoiding  the  glare,  went  vacantly  trav¬ 
elling  along  the  scroll-work  on  the  fender,  and  so  to 
the  coal-scuttle  and  to  the  skirting  on  the  wall,  and 
back  again.  Dishonored,  —  yes.  Bankrupt,  —  yes. 
Threescore  years  had  brought  him ,  to  this,  —  to 
shame,  to  trouble.  It  was  a  hard  world  for  un¬ 
lucky  people,  but  Mr.  Barly  was  too  much  broken, 
too  weary  and  indifferent,  to  feel  very  bitterly 
even  against  the  world.  Meanwhile  Guy  was  go¬ 
ing  on  with  his  reflections,  and  like  those  amongst 
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us  who  are  still  young  and  strong,  he  could  put 
more  life  and  energy  into  his  condemnation  and 
judgment  of  actions  done,  than  the  unlucky  perpe¬ 
trators  had  to  give  to  the  very  deeds  themselves. 
Some  folks  do  wrong  as  well  as  right,  with  scarcely 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  it. 

“  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  ”  cried  the 
young  man  indignantly,  beginning  to  rush  up  and 
down  the  room  in  his  hasty,  clumsy  way,  knocking 
against  tables  and  chairs  as  he  went  along.  “  How 
could  you  do  it  ?  ”  he  repeated.  “  I  learnt  it  yes¬ 
terday  by  chance.  AVhat  can  I  say  to  you  that  your 
own  conscience  should  not  have  told  you  already  ? 
How  could  you  do  it  ?  ”  Guy  had  reache<l  the 
great  end  window,  and  stamped  with  vexation  and 
a  mixture  of  anger  and  sorrow.  For  all  his  fierce¬ 
ness  and  gruffness,  he  was  sorr^  for  the  poor  feeble 
old  man  whose  fate  he  held  in  his  hand.  There 
was  the  garden  outside,  and  its  treasure  and  glory  of 
roses  ;  there  was  the  rose,  lying  on  the  ground,  that 
old  Barly  had  taken.  It  was  lying  broken  and  shin¬ 
ing  upon  the  gravel,  —  one  rose  out  of  the  hundreds 
that  were  bursting,  and  blooming,  and  fainting  and 
falling  on  their  spreading  stems.  It  was  like  the 
wrong  old  Barly  had  done  his  kinsman,  —  one  little 
wrong  Guy  thought,  one  little  handful  out  of  all  his 
abundance.  He  looked  back,  and  by  chance  caught 
sight  of  their  two  figures  reflected  in  the  glass  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  —  his  own  image,  the  strong, 
round- backed,  broad-shouldered  young  man,  with 
gleaming  white  teeth  and  black  bristling  hair ;  the 
feeble  and  uncertain  culprit,  with  his  broken  wan¬ 
dering  looks,  waiting  his  sentence.  It  was  not  Guy 
who  delivered  it.  It  came,  —  no  very  terrible  one 
after  all,  —  prompted  by  some  unaccountable  secret 
voice  and  impul^.  Have  we  not  all  of  us  some¬ 
times  suddenly  felt  ashamed  in  our  lives  in  the  face 
of  misfortune  and  sorrow  ?  Are  we  Pharisees, 
standing  in  the  market-place,  with  our  phylacteries 
displayed  to  the  world  ?  We  ask  ourselves,  in  dis¬ 
may,  does  this  man  go  home  justified  rather  than 
we  ?  Guy  was  not  the  less  worthy  of  his  Belinda, 
poor  fellow,  because  a  thought  of  her  crossed  his 
mind,  and  because  he  blushed  up,  and  a  gentle  look 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  a  shame  into  his  heart,  —  a 
shame  of  his  strength  and  prosperousness,  of  his 
probity  and  high  honor.  When  had  he  been  tempt¬ 
ed  ?  What  was  it  but  a  chance  that  he  had  been 
bom  what  he  was  ?  And  yet  old  Barly,  in  all  his 
troubles,  had  a  treasure  in  his  possession  for  which 
Guy  felt  he  would  give  all  his  good  fortune  and 
good  repute,  his  roses,  —  red,  white,  and  golden,  — 
his  best  heart’s  devotion,  which  he  secretly  felt  to  be 
worth  all  the  rest.  Now  was  the  time,  the  young 
man  thought,  to  make  that  proposition  which  he 
had  in  his  mind. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Guy,  hanging  his  great  shaggy 
head,  and  speaking  (juickly  and  thickly,  as  if  he  was 
the  culprit  instead  of  the  accuser.  “  You  imply  it 
was  for  your  daughter’s  sake  that  you  cheated  me. 
I  cannot  consent  to  act  as  you  would  have  me  do, 
and  take  your  daughter’s  money  to  pay  myself  back. 
But  if  one  of  them  —  Miss  Belinda,  since  she  likes 
roses  —  chooses  to  come  here  and  work  the  debt  off, 
she  can  do  so.  My  mother  is  in  bad  health  and 
wants  a  companion ;  she  will  engage  her  at,  —  let 
me  see,  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  and  in  this  way, 
by  degrees,  the  debt  will  be  cleared  off.” 

“In  twenty  years,”  said  Mr.  Barly,  bewildered, 
relieved,  astonished. 

“  Yes,  in  twenty  years,”  said  Guy,  as  if  that  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  “  Go  home 


and  consult  her,  and  come  back  and  give  me  the 
answer.” 

And  as  he  spoke  the  butler  came  in  to  say  that 
the  hansom  was  at  the  door. 

Poor  old  Barly  bent  his  worn,  meek  head,  and 
went  out.  He  was  shaken  and  utterly  puzzled.  If 
Guy  had  told  him  to  climb  up  the  chimney  he  would 
have  obeyed.  He  could  only  do  as  he  was  bid.  As 
it  was,  he  clambered  with  difficulty  into  the  han¬ 
som,  told  the  man  to  go  to  the  station  for  Dumble- 
ton,  and  he  was  driving  off  gladly  when  some  one 
called  after  the  cab.  The  old  man  peered  out  anx¬ 
iously.  Had  Griffiths  changed  his  mind  ?  Was  his 
heart  hardened  like  Pharaoh’s  at  the  eleventh  hour  ? 

It  was  certainly  Guy  who  came  hastily  after  the 
cab,  looking  more  awkward  and  sulky  than  ever. 
“  Hoy !  Stop  !  You  have  forgotten  the  roses  for 
your  daughter,”  said  he,  thrusting  in  a  great  bunch 
of  sweet  ibam  and  freshness.  As  the  cab  drove 
along,  people  passing  by  looked  up  and  envied  the 
man  who  was  carrying  such  loveliness  through  the 
black  and  dreary  Ixmdon  streets.  Could  they  have 
seen  the  face  looking  out  behind  the  roses  they 
might  have  ceased  to  envy. 

Belle  was  on  the  watch  for  her  father  at  the  gar¬ 
den  gate,  and  exclaimed  with  delight,  as  she  saw 
him  toiling  up  the  hill  from  the  station  with  his  huge 
bunch  of  flowers.  She  came  running  to  meet  him 
with  fluttering  skirts  and  outstretch^  hands,  and 
sweet  smiles  gladdening  her  face.  “  O  papa,  how 
lovely  !  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  time  ?  ’’ 

Her  father  hardly  responded.  “  Take  the  roses, 
Belle,”  he  said.  “  I  have  paid  for  them  deariy 
enough.”  He  went  into  the  house  wearily,  and  sat 
down  in  the  shabby  arm-chair.  And  then  he  turned 
and  called  Belinda  to  him  wistfully,  and  put  his 
trembling  arm  round  about  her.  Poor  old  Barly 
was  no  mighty  Jephthah  ;  but  his  feeble  old  head 
bent  with  some  such  pathetic  longing  and  remorse 
over  his  Belle  as  he  drew  her  to  him,  and  told  her, 
in  a  few  simple  broken  words,  all  the  story  of  what 
had  befallen  him  in  those  few  hours  since  he  went 
away.  He  could  not  part  from  her.  “  I  can’t,  I 
can’t,”  he  said,  as  the  girl  put  her  tender  arms  round 
his  neck. 

Guy  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  after  his  interview 
with  old  Mr.  Barly,  and  told  me  that  his  mother  had 
surprised  him  by  her  willing  acquiescence  in  the 
scheme.  I  could  have  explained  matters  to  him  a 
little,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing.  Mrs. 
Griffiths  had  overheard,  and  understood  a  word  or 
two  of  what  he  had  said  to  me  that  night,  when  she 
was  taken  ill.  Was  it  some  sudden  remorse  for  the 
past  *?  was  it  a  new-bom  mother’s  tenderness  stirring 
in  her  cold  heart,  which  made  her  question  and  cross¬ 
question  me  the  next  time  that  I  was  alone  with  her? 
There  had  often  been  a  talk  of  some  companion  or 
better  sort  of  attendant  When  the  news  came  of 
poor  old  Barly’s  failure,  it  was  Mrs.  Griffiths  herself 
who  first  vaguely  alluded  again  to  this  scheme. 

“  I  might  engage  one  of  those  girls,  —  the  —  the 
Belinda,  I  think  you  called  her  ?  ” 

I  was  touched,  and  took  her  cold  hand  and  kissed 
it. 

“  I  am  sure  she  would  be  an  immense  comfort  to 
you,”  I  said.  “  You  would  never  regret  your  kind¬ 
ness.” 

The  sick  woman  sighed  and  turned  away  impa¬ 
tiently,  and  the  result  was  the  invitation  to  dinner, 
which  turned  out  so  disastrously. 

[To  be  coDcIaded  next  week.] 
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CONCERNING  LITTLE  HATERS. 

Doctor  Johnson  Is  reported  to  have  said  that 
“  he  loved  a  good  Hater.”  The  assertion  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  paradox ;  for  Hatred  is  one  Of  the  worst 
of  human  faculties,  and  cleariy  derivable  from  the 
Devil,  who,  if  he  was  the  first  whig  (another  John- 
sonisni),  was  likewise  the  first  Hater,  seeing  that  he 
hated  Good,  and  rebelled  against  it,  and  was  so 
thrown  down  into  the  Pit.  Dr.  Johnson’s  paradox 
may  be  allowed  to  pass,  however  ;  for  that  learne<l 
and  prejudiced  but  good  man  dearly  loved  to  be 
paradoxical.  It  is  extremely  questionable  whether, 
throughont  his  long  life,  —  embittered  as  it  was  by 
disease,  by  poverty,  by  bereavement,  by  superstition, 
and  by  hypochondria,  —  he  ever  sincerelj’  hated  any¬ 
body,  —  excepting  of  course  the  First  Whig  afore¬ 
said,  whom  he  must  naturally  have  detested  as  the 
sworn  foe  to  all  good  things.  But  he  was  too  noble 
to  hate,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  any  human 
being.  His  temper  was  violent  “  He  was  frequent¬ 
ly  provoked,”  writes  Lord  Macaulay,  “  to  striking 
those  who  had  oflfended  him.”  He  q^uarrclletl  fien'ely 
with  booksellers.  Once  upon  a  time  he  knocked 
one  down  with  a  folio.  He  morally  floored  Andrew 
Millar  with  a  cruel  gibe.  He  thought  Henry  Field¬ 
ing  a  “  low  dog.”  He  was  furiously  angry  with  the 
Hanoverian  party  for  hanging  Doctor  Cameron. 
But  I  cannot  see  that  he  absolutely  or  actively  hated 
any  one.  He  was  continuously  and  unjustly  sarcas¬ 
tic  towards  Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  and  with  nar¬ 
row  little  pebbles  of  obloquy  and  disparagement 
paved  a  broad  highway  for  the  brilliant  and  trium¬ 
phant  revenge  taken  forty  years  after  his  death  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  yet  his  most  intimate  friend  was 
the  “brawest”  of  Scotchmen.  He  drew  a  brief  for 
the  defence  of  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  charged  with 
cruelty  to  his  pupils;  and  he  undertook,  in  the  decline 
of  his  life,  a  pleasure  journey  through  Scotland,  even 
to  districts  then  most  difficult  of  acce&s,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality  by  the  people 
he  had  so  persistently  maligned.  Now,  if  we  hate  a 
man  we  don’t  go  to  dine  with  him,  save  with  the 
Boqpan  view  of  popping  a  pinch  of  poison  into 
his  pea-soup.  We  do  not  ordinarily  take  the  per¬ 
son  whom  we  bitterly  hate  to  be  our  chum  and  boon 
companion.  You  can’t  drink  rum-punch  with  a  man 
you  hate,  unless,  as  I  hinted,  you  have  put  some 
Prussic  acid  in  it  I  may  be  somewhat  weakening 
my  own  argument  by  granting  that  Johnson  felt 
something  akin  to  hatred  towards  Voltaire.  But  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  pious,  bigoted  old  Doctor  did 
not  hold  Monsieur  Arouet  to  be  a  human  being. 
He  esteemed  him  a  fiend,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  ^ 
the  First  Whig,  sent  on  earth  — like  Mr.  Southey’s 
walking  demon  —  to  see  how  his  “  snug  little  farm 
got  on.”  You  may  quote  the  case  of  Signor  Piozzi 
agmnst  me,  and  maintain  that  the  Doctor  hated  him. 
He  had  some  reason  to  do  so.  Piozzi  was  his  rival. 
Piozzi  had  supplanted  him  in  the  favor  of  a  woman 
whom,  if  he  did  not  love,  he  admired  and  revered 
beyond  ail  women,  and  for  whose  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  he  prayed  night  and  day.  That  confounded 
Italian  music-master  plucked  —  all  involuntarily  it 
may  be  —  the  cushion  of  soft  down  from  under  the 
weary  limbs  of  a  hipped  and  broken  invalid.  He 
robbed  him  —  quite  unconsciously  1  dare  say —  of  the 
nice  dinners,  the  choice  brown  legs  of  pork,  the  warm 
bedroom  at  Streatham  Park,  the  obedient  lacqueys, 
the  not  less  obedient  circle  of  admirers.  The  old, 
the  tireil,  the  feeble,  the  gouty,  —  those  who  should 
have  had  enough  of  life,  yet  cling  to  it,  and  arc  des¬ 


perately  afraid  to  die,  —  ah  !  what  an  inexpressible 
solace  it  must  be  to  them  to  be  tended  by  a  comely 
anil  graceful  woman,  —  to  feel  the  pressure  of  kind 
young  hands,  to  hear  the  silvery  freshness  of  a  young 
voice.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  horrible  lot  than 
that  of  Jean  Jacques,  gray  and  poor  and  infirm, 
and  bullied  by  a  cross,  ugly,  unfaithful  old  woman  ? 
Can  you  imagine  a  more  delightful  expiry  than  that 
of  his  fortunate  rival  Voltaire,  crowned  in  his  nonar 
genarianism  by  nymphs  of  the  opera,  and  su-iwind- 
ed  on  his  dying  couch  by  court  beauties  ?  Was  it 
a  delightful  expiry,  though  ?  Was  Mirabeau’s  de¬ 
lightful  ?  He  had  wine  and  beauty  to  the  last 
Was  Charles’s  ?  He  was  gambling  and  toyiug  with 
his  mlsti-esses,  and  listening  to  “the  French  boy 
singing  love-songs  in  th.at  glorious  gallery,”  as  Mr. 
Frith  shows  us  in  his  good  picture,  until  within  a 
week  of  his  death.  To  imiuire  whether  this  was  the 
best  way  of  making  an  end  of  it,  would  take  me  too 
far.  1  return  to  Signor  Piozzi,  and  I  repeat,  that 
the  lost  delights  of  Streatham  Park  and  the  falling 
away  of  Hester  Thrale  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  at 
all  e.stablished  that  Doctor  Johnson  entertained  for 
the  Italian  an  actual  feeling  of  hatred.  He  despised 
him,  —  that  was  all.  He  contemned  him  because  he 
was  a  professional  singer,  —  because  he  earned  an 
honorable  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  rare  vocal 
talents.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  said  against 
Piozzi,  who,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  must  amiable  and 
honorable  and  even  an  instructed  and  witty  man. 
The  Doctor,  however,  classed  him  with  fiddlers  and 
jongleurs,  with  the  ambvhaict  and  pharmocojiolce, 
with  the  buffoons  and  quacks  who  wept  at  the  death 
of  Tigellus ;  with  the  iiiinstreLs  and  “  all  the  rascal 
company  ”  described  in  the  old  ballad  as  being  turned 
out  of  Saicus’s  house.  As  Mr.  Hayward  has  ob¬ 
served  in  his  admirable  book  on  Mrs.  Thrale’s  Lite 
and  Letters,  the  haughty  old  Johnson,  had  he  lived 
in  this  age,  might  have  regarded  with  einial  scorn  a 
Mario,  a  Sims  Reeves,  or  a  Santley.  Did  we  not 
indeed  see  the  palest  reflex  of  the  Johnsonian  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  snobbishness  of  the  stuek-up  purists 
who  protested  agmnst  the  Brighton  schoolmaster 
numbering  among  his  pupils  the  son  of  an  eminent 
English  actor  and  honorable  English  gentleman, 
Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  ? 

Johnson  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  own 
attainments  and  celebrity.  But  Piozzi  could  meet 
him  on  grounds  as  honorable,  thoimh  of  a  diflerent 
nature.  L’un  valait  I’autre.  If  i  were  a  famous 
author,  I  should  deem  Signor  Sivori  my  equal,  and 
myself  the  eijual  of  Professor  Owen.  On  the  score 
of  birth  or  original  social  position,  Johnson  had  not 
the  slightest  claim  to  contemn  Piozzi,  who  was  an 
Italian  gentleman.  The  Doctor  was  the  son  of  a 
tradesman.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  an 
unsuccessful  one  to  boot.  He  had  been  a  bookseller’s 
hack,  and  next  door  to  a  beggar ;  and  he  despised 
Piozzi,  and  thought  that  a  London  brewer’s  wife  had 
brought  herself  to  undying  shame  by  marrying  a 
foreigner  with  a  fine  voice  and  cultivated  taste,  who 
had  Men  wise  enough  to  turn  his  talents  into  guineas. 
The  Doctor  is  not  to  be  blamed  perhaps,  however 
much  we  may  ai^ue  in  this  instance  against  the  nar¬ 
row-mindedness  of  one  who  was  usually  the  largest- 
hearted  of  humanitarian.'!.  Doctor  Samuel  had  his 
full  share  of  a  quality  which  I  call  “  British  beefi¬ 
ness,”  —  a  quality  by  no  means  extinct  among  us  at 
this  day.  My  grandmother,  who  was  as  haughty  an 
old  lady  as  you  would  wish  to  meet  on  a  day’s  march, 
used  to  say  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  pride,  — 
“  proper  pride  ”  and  “  stinking  pride.”  The  adjec- 
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of  some  priceless  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures ;  but 
we  did  take  anythin^r  for  ourselves  ;  we  did  n’t 
want  to  blow  up  any  bridges ;  we  did  n’t  burn  the 
crops  and  crack  the  champagne  bottles  in  the 
Rheims  cellars  as  the  Austrians  did ;  we  did  n’t 
stable  our  horses  in  the  ball-room  at  Chantilly  as 
the  Prussians  did ;  we  did  n’t  cat  the  tallow  can¬ 
dles  and  drink  up  the  train-oil  in  the  lamps  as  the 
Cossacks  did.  We  did  not,  in  fact,  lay  waste  fer¬ 
tile  provinces  with  famime,  fire,  and  slaughter.  As 
Mr.  Thackeray  told  us  in  Vanity  Fair,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  army  was  essentially  one  “  that  paid 
its  way  ” ;  and  there  is  not  a  prettier  passage  in 
John  Scott’s  Paris  revisited  than  where  he  describes 
the  French  farm-wife  going  tranquilly  out  to  her 
labors  in  the  field,  and  leaving  Donald,  the  High- 
landman,  who  is  billeted  on  her,  to  rock  the  baby  in 
the  cradle.  No ;  I  will  not  believe  that  our  quon¬ 
dam  enemies  across  the  Straits  really  hated  Wel¬ 
lington  and  his  brave  soldiers.  But  they  are  an 
incorrigibly  moding,  grinning,  parodying  people. 
Their  “  revenge  ”  for  Waterloo  was  to  invent  an 
absurd  myth  of  the  English  general,  —  a  preposter¬ 
ous  creature  with  red  whiskers,  gleaming  white 
teeth,  a  swallow-tailed  coatee,  and  Hessian  boots, 
and  produce  him  over  and  over  again  for  sixty  years 
in  vaudevilles,  ballets,  woodcuts,  pictures,  and  comic 
songs.  Their  “revenge”  for  Blenheim  and  Mal- 
plaquet  is  the  inexpressibly  absurd  and  senseless 
oallad  called  “Malbrouel  s’en  va  t’en  guerre.” 
There  is  no  more  venom  in  it  than  in  our  “  Young 
man  from  the  country  ” ;  and  a  people  among  whom 
such  a  silly  chant  as  this  could  have  become  popular 
could  not  have  felt  any  very  deep  hatred  for  the 
formidable  John  Churchill.  As  for  Marlborough 
himself,  I  don’t  think  he  hated  the  French.  He 
had  served  in  the  French  army.  He  had  been  the 
friend  of  Turenne.  For  the  rest,  he  loved  himself, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  money,  too  much  to  hate  any¬ 
thing  very  deeply.  So,  too,  I  think  that  Duke 
Arthur  did  not  hate  the  French  so  actively  as  his 
compeer  Nelson  did.  He  had  been  to  school  in 
France.  He  spoke  French  tolerably  if  not  fluently. 
He  must  have  respected  the  talents  and  bravery  of 
the  French  marshes  whom  he  had  encountered  and 
beaten ;  he  regarded  “  Bonaparte  ”  as  a  “  person  ” 
whose  existence  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  whom  it  was  his  “  duty  ”  to  put  down ; 
but  his  inimical  feelings  were  of  a  passive  nature, 
and  may  be  best  summed  up  in  that  word  “  duty.” 
Altogether,  perhaps,  the  duke’s  real  sentiments 
towards  Napoleon  have  alwa}'S  been  passably  inex¬ 
plicable.  He  “put  him  down”  very  completely, 
and  should  have  been  inwardly  proud  of  his  con¬ 
quest;  but  he  bragged  about  it  no  more  than  he 
exerted  himself  to  save  the  life  of  Marshal  Ney,  or 
troubled  himself  to  intercede  with  the  jailers  of 
Napoleon  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  the  exile’s  cap¬ 
tivity.  He  thought  it,  perchance,  no  part  of  his 
“duty”  to  take  such  steps.  He  must  have  had 
some  inward  consciousness  that  Napoleon  was  a 
epeat  man,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  big  thing  to 
nave  beaten  him ;  for  there  were  pictures  and  stat¬ 
utes  of  Prometheus  vinctus  all  over  Apsley  House, 
and  the  duke  himself  owned  that  he  considered  the 
presence  of  “  Bonaparte  ”  on  a  field  of  battle  to  be 
equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
But  he  has  said  less  about  his  mighty  antagonist, 
either  for  or  against  him,  than  perhaps  any  other 
prominent  public  man  of  his  time  has  done.  I 
could  never  help  fancying  that  the  duty-loving  duke 
always  looked  upon  himself  as  a  kind  of  interna¬ 


tional  superintendent  of  detective  police.  It  was 
his  duty  to  hunt  down  the  great  criminal  against 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  criminal  led  him  a 
pretty  dance,  and  gave  him  an  infinity  of  trouble ; 
but  he  caught  him  at  last,  and,  after  a  terrible  tus¬ 
sle,  succeeded  in  throwing  and  handcufling  him. 
After  that,  what  beckme  of  the  criminal  was  no 
concern  of  the  superintendent  He  left  him  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  international  Old  Bailey. 

Napoleon  hated  much  and  bitterly.  He  hated 
Pichegru,  he  hated  Moreau,  he  hated  Toussaint 
rOu verture,  —  the  poor  brave  black  man, — he  hated 
his  brother  Louis,  he  hated  Madame  de  StacI,  he 
hivted  Pitt,  he  hated  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  he  hated 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  he  hated  I^ord  Bathurst,  and 
he  hated  Sir  Hudson  Ix)we,  —  not  a  very  lovable 
man  under  any  circumstances,  it  may  be  admitted ; 
but  still  it  was  a  little  too  bad  of  Napoleon  to  loathe 
the  unhappy  governor  as  he  did  so  soon  as  he  set  eyes 
upon  him,  and,  after  his  first  interview  with  him,  to 
send  away  untasted  a  cup  of  colfee,  declaring  that 
the  governor’s  very  look  had  poisoned  it.  But  I 
have  no  wish  to  reopen  that  old  St.  Helena  sore. 
Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  The  camp-bed  at  Ijoiig- 
wood  was  not  precisely  a  bed  of  roses ;  and  at  fifty- 
one,  ruined,  banished,  in  jail,  separated  from  yoi’ir 
wife  and  child,  blistering  on  a  rock  or  shivering  in 
a  leaky  bungalow,  with  your  coat  out  at  elbows, 
mutton  at  two-and-elevenpence  a  pound,  and  no 
salad-oil  obtainable,  —  with  the  knowledge  of  having 
slaughtered  a  good  many  innocent  men,  and  left 
many  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans,  —  with  all 
this,  and  an  ulcer  eating  away  your  stomach,  it  is 
rather  hard  not  to  be  alldwed  to  hate  your  neighbors 
with  feverish  fierceness.  But  the  earlier  hatreds  of 
Napoleon  were  far  less  excusable,  and  they  were 
the  worst  of  all  hatreds,  —  the  little  ones.  He  was 
pettily  jealous  of  Moreau  and  Bernadotte.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  shrewdness  and  envious  of  the  wit  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  hated  her  accordingly.  His 
dislike  of  the  patriot  of  St.  Domingo  was  as  ludi¬ 
crous  as  it  was  wicked ;  and,  with  infernal  ingenuity, 
he  caused  the  hot-blooded  negro,  accustomed  to 
swelter  in  the  tropical  sun,  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  cold 
damp  casemate,  there  to  have  chills  and  rheumatism 
till  he  died.  He  hated  his  brother  Louis  pettily, 
miserably,  because  Jjouis  was  quiet  and  unambitious 
and  conscientious,  and,  caring  nothing  for  his  crown, 
was  still  determined  to  do  his  duty  to  his  subjects 
after  he  had  been  thrust  on  to  a  throne.  He  hated 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  too,  with  a  mean  personal  hatred, 
because  he  drove  him  from  before  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 
He  hated  Ducis  because  he  would  not  pen  fawning 
lines  in  his  praise ;  and  Admiral  Brueys  —  whom  he 
would  have  struck  with  a  horsewhip  at  Boulogne 
had  not  the  admiral  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  — 
because  Brueys  as  a  sailor  knew  his  duty  better 
than  the  emperor.  I  suppose  there  is  not,  among 
Englishmen,  a  greater  fanatic  in  hero-worship,  and 
a  more  enthu.siastic  worshipper  of  Napoleon  the 
Great,  than  I  am.  If  there  can  be  demigods,  —  if 
Hercules  was  one,  so  too  was  Bonaparte.  But  I 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  immeasurably 
great  as  was  my  hero,  be  condescended  to  hate  in  a 
very  mean  and  paltry  manner.  But  are  there  not 
spots  on  the  sun  ?  His  hatreds  were  little,  but  I 
shrink  from  considering  him  as  a  Little  Hater. 

Ah,  it  is  the  Little  Hater,  after  all,  who  is  the 
meanest  of  the  mean,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  the 
crawlingest  of  the  crawlers !  He  is  all  horrible. 
He  is  bad  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his 
tail.  He  has  no  go<m  qualities.  He  cogs,  he  lies. 
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he  bears  false  witness,  he  wriggles  and  ramps,  he 
crawls  upon  his  belly  in  the  sand,  covering  your 
boots  with  slime,  till  he  is  strong  enough  to  raise 
himself  on  his  hinder  end,  when  he  shakes  his  rattle 
and  spits  forth  his  poison.  And  he  hates  alwa^rs. 
His  hatred  never  dies.  He  will  malign  your  chil¬ 
dren  before  they  are  bom,  and  libel  you  afler  you  are 
dead.  He  will  whisper  that  you  committed  larceny 
when  you  were  two  years  old,  and  that  you  had  an 
ancestor  who  was  hanged  for  coining  base  money 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  He  goes  on  hating  un¬ 
til  his  hair  is  white  and  his  limM  are  paralyzed ; 
an<l  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  him,  you 
will  find  that  he  has  left  you  an  insult  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  his  will.  He  would  look  out  of  his  hqarse 
and  curse  you  on  his  way  to  Kensal  Green  if  he 
could.  As  it  is,  you  have  the  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing  that  he  is  hating  you  down  below,  in  the  brim¬ 
stone,  as  virulently  as  ever. 

Little  Haters  m^  be  divided  into  twelve  prin¬ 
cipal  classes.  1.  People  to  whom  you  have  lent 
money,  who  are  too  ilishonest  or  too  mean  to  pay 
it,  and  who  hate  you  for  having  lent  it.  2.  People 
whom  you  have  helped,  not  pecuniarily,  but  by  a 
timely  word  or  letter,  when  they  were  obscure  and 
poverty-stricken,  and  who  hate  you  when  they  have 
become  prosperous  because  you  knew  them  when 
they  were  in  the  mud.  3.  People  who  imagine  that 
the  women  they  know  like  you  better  than  they  like 
them.  4.  People  who  have  written  little  poems, 
and  whose  poems  you  have  refused  to  purchase,  to 
read,  or  to  criticise.  These  are  among  the  most  im- 
lacable  of  all  little  haters.  5.  People  whom  you 
ave  detected  and  expend  as  arrant  humbugs. 
6.  People  who  are  uneasily  aware  that  your  wile 
does  n’t  like  them.  7.  People  about  whom  you  have 
hazarded  the  unlucky  verbal  blunder  known  as 
“  good  things.”  The  little  hater  never  forgives  a 
joke  at  his  expense.  8.  People  with  whom  you 
have  refused  to  dine,  knowing  as  you  do  that  their 
wine  is  bad,  their  melted  butter  execrable,  and  that 
their  guests  are  bores.  9.  People  who  have  failed 
in  some  very  little  enterprise,  while  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  some  large  undertaking  of  an  analogous 
nature.  10.  People  on  whose  toes  you  have  acci¬ 
dentally  trodden,  or  the  ‘‘  gathers  ”  of  whose  skirts 
(these  are  lady  haters)  you  have  accidentally  torn. 
11.  People  who  are  aware  that  their  children  are 
ugly  or  abominable  little  nuisances,  and  know  well 
that  you  don’t  like  them,  and  so  hate  you.  12.  Peo¬ 
ple  about  whom  you  know  too  much.  Stay,  there 
shall  be  a  baker’s  dozen.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
most  malignant  category  I  clans  the  people  who  don't 
know  you  at  all.  They  hate  with  a  vengeance. 
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Miss  Flutters  at  home  ? 

Miss  Flutters  was  at  home,  John  said,  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Mr.  Flutters  had  left  word  he  should  be 
home  soon,  but  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  club. 

That  didn’t  matter;  Miss  Flutters  would  do  as 
well  as  her  papa.  John  looked  doubtful.  He  had 
old-fashionea  notions,  and  approved  of  chaperones, 
and  the  street  door  was  held  partly  open.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Between  the  hall  and  the  drawing-room  there 
was  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  the  resolute  old  hanger-on 
resembled  adamant.  I  represented  that  to  an 
engaged  man  etiquette  slightly  unbends ;  but  this 
John  could  not  be  brought  to  see,  and  the  return 
of  Mr.  Flutters  would  probably  have  found  me  still 


hovering  on  his  dooi^mat,  had  I  not  unexpectedly 
found  an  advocate. 

Slowly  across  the  darkened  hall  came  a  little  fig¬ 
ure  in  a  white  pinafore,  with  bright  curls  falling 
round  a  sober  little  face,  and  grave  astonished  eyes, 
wondering  at  the  unwonted  sounds  that  were  break¬ 
ing  the  stillness  of  the  twilight  hour. 

“  Conny,”  I  said,  with  a  new  hope,  bom  of  the 
little  figure  before,  “  mayn’t  I  come  in?  ” 

“  John,  what  is  this  ?  ”  smd  my  small  defender, 
“  Why  don’t  you  let  Mr.  Stevens  come  in  ?  Open 
the  door  directly.” 

“Beg  pardon.  Miss  Conny,”  said  the  old  man 
giving  way  before  authority,  “  but  Mr.  Stevens 
wants  to  see  your  papa,  and  your  papa  is  n’t  in.” 

At  this  unanswerable  argument,  Conny  looked 
puzzled.  “  Why  don’t  you  go  away,  then  ‘I  ”  she 
said,  frowning  a  little;  for  my  behavior  seemed 
to  her  unreasonable,  and  Conny  had  begun  to 
read  “Mill’s  Logic,”  and  was  no  countenancer  of 
folly. 

Music  was  heard  from  the  drawing-room  —  that 
drawing-room  from  which  I  was  excluded  —  and 
I  became  desperate.  The  minutes  were  slipping 
by ;  precious  minutes  when  spent  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  and  she  who  might  have  saved  me  had  gone 
over  to  the  opposition,  and  sided  with  the  butler. 
“  Conny,”  I  said,  speaking  sensibly,  as  an  appeal  to 
her  understanding,  and  looking  wretched  as  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  her  heart :  I  don’t  want  to  see  your  papa 
until  he  comes  in,  but  I ’m  tired  and  cold  ;  may  n’t 
I  come  in  and  rest,  and  warm  myself  a  little  at  your 
drawing-room  fire  ?  ” 

“  Tliere ’s  a  fire  in  the  dining-room,”  said  Conny, 
shrewdly  guessing  now  that  John  was  protecting  the 
drawing-room,  and  not  feeling  quite  sure  herself  as 
to  the  proprieties ;  “  won’t  that  do  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  Conny,”  I  said,  “  I  don ’t  think  it  will, 
it ’s  so  cold  and  draughty ;  it  made  me  dreadfully 
ill  last  time.  I  could  n’t  bend  my  back  for  a  week.” 

Conny’s  pity  began  to  show  itself  in  her  eyes ;  she 
looked  at  John  for  instruction,  ready  to  give  in,  if 
her  ally  were  so  inclined,  but  that  worthy  was  quite 
unmoved. 

“  It ’s  all  nonsense.  Miss  Conny,”  he  said  with  a 
grim  smile  ;  “  the  dining-room  ain’t  draughty  a  bit. 
Mr.  Stevens’  can  go  in  there  if  he  likes ;  there ’s  a 
beautiful  fire,  and  I  ’ll  let  him  know  when  your  papa 
comes  in.” 

In  fine,  John  was  not  to  be  done,  —  could  by  no 
means  be  got  over ;  so  I  accepted  the  compromise, 
and  walked  dismally  in,  followed  by  Conny,  who 
evidently  considering  herself  in  the  light  of  my 
jailer,  proceeded  to  lay  herself  out  to  a  considerable 
amount  for  my  benefit.  She  shut  the  door  firmly, 
poked  the  fire  into  a  bright  blaze,  satisfied  herself 
that  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  bakehouse,  and 
sat  down  on  the  hearth-rug  at  my  feet,  prepared  for 
conversation. 

But  I  would  n’t  speak,  and  soon  the  pain  in  my 
back  caused  sundry  groans  dismal  enough  to  awake 
pity  in  Conny’s  soft  little  heart. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  she  said,  after  she  had  borne  it  as 
long  as  she  could  in  silence.  “  Your  back  ?  Is  n’t 
the  fire  warm  enough  ?  ” 

Warm  enough !  I  should  think  it  was.  Conny 
must  have  been  a  salamander  to  have  mentioned 
the  subject  without  a  blush. 

“  It  IS  n’t  the  fire,  Conny,”  I  groaned,  “  it ’s  the 
draught ;  never  mind,  you  can’t  help  it.  I  must 
bear  it  as  well  as  I  can  till  your  papa  comes  in.” 

I  “  I  can’t  understand,”  Conny  said,  with  some  im- 
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patience  at  this  limit ^of  her  knowledge  ;  “  the  door ’s 
fast  closed  ” ;  and  she  shook  it  as  proof. 

“  It ’s  the  chinks,  Conny,”  I  groaned,  in  an  ago¬ 
ny  ;  “  oh,  this  is  very  bad  !  ” 

Conny  took  a  resolution.  Propriety  was  one 
thing,  but  illness,  sudden  death,  was  another. 

“  Come  up  stmrs,”  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh  and 
a  long-drawn  breath ;  and  up  stiurs  I  limped  with 
some  difficulty. 

“  Madeleine,”  said  Conny,  with  a  little  quiver  in 
her  vmce,  “  Mr.  Stevens  has  got  a  stiff  back,  through 
sitting  in  draughts.” 

“  Very  well,  Conny  dear,”  said  her  sister ;  “  I  ’ll 
take  care  of  Mr.  Stevens  ;  you  run  and  play  with  your 
dolls,  or  read  Mill’s  Logic,  if  you  prefer  it.  Would 
you  believe,”  she  said,  turmng  to  me,  “  that  that 
child  reads  logic  at  her  age  V  Of  conr^e  she  can’t 
understand  ten  words  of  it,  but  papa  will  have  it. 
She ’s  to  do  as  she  likes.  I  think  it ’s  a  mistake  my¬ 
self,  it  makes  her  so  quiet  and  solemn,  always  por¬ 
ing  over  books  she  can’t  understand.  Not  like  a 
child.” 

But  I  could  n’t  speak  against  Conny,  whose  warm 
little  heart  was  even  now  working  under  her  pina¬ 
fore  for  imaginary  woes,  so  I  took  a  sage  refuge  in 
silence. 

“  Can  I  do  anything  ?  ”  asked  Conny,  reluctant  to 
go,  feeling  as  if  in  some  inexplicable  way  she  was  the 
sole  supporter  of  life  in  my  frame,  that  with  her  ab¬ 
sence  I  should  droop  and  fall ;  “  shall  I  run  and  fetch 
some  sal  volatile,  or  some  steel  wine  ?  ” 

Conny ’s  sister  took  sal  volatile  ;  but  Conny  herself 
took  steel  wine,  and  believed  in  its  efficacy. 

No,  no,  Conny,”  said  her  sister,  with  a  fuller 
faith  in  her  own  powers  of  healing  as  compared  with 
steel  wine,  “  Mr.  Stevens  is  all  right  now  ;  he  will 
do  very  wel!  till  papa  comes  in.” 

“  I  ’ll  come  and  tell  you  the  very  moment  he 
does,”  declared  Conny  at  the  door ;  and  having  ad¬ 
ministered  this  consolation,  she  departed,  hopping 
on  one  foot  solemnly  down  stairs.  Conny  was  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Mr.  Flutters  was  from  home.  Delicious 
and  rare  combination  of  circumstances,  fur  I  had  a 
bone  to  pick  with  Madeleine.  A  bone  that  could 
by  no  possibility  have  been  picked  before  Conny, 
whose  well-balanced  mind  thought  lightly  of  senti¬ 
ment,  regarded  all  love-making  as  beneath  her  no¬ 
tice,  and  brought  Mill  to  bear  upon  every  occiision. 

This  was  the  bone :  — 

Madeleine,  the  queen  of  coquettes,  engaged  to 
me,  was  yet,  I  feared,  encouraging  another  man  of 
the  nauue  of  Prior ;  a  man  from  our  club,  well- 
dressed,  good-looking,  if  not  intellectual-looking,  of 
gentlemanly  manners,  but  inordinately  conceited, 
and  a  confirmed  flirt  There  was  a  plc-nsant  char¬ 
acter  to  have  about  a  house  I  A  house,  too,  where 
the  father  was  easily  pleased,  easily  satisfied,  fond 
of  society,  and  ready  to  have  any  number  of  gentle¬ 
manly  fools  about  him ;  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  a  mere  girl,  attractive,  charming,  fiscinating, 
intensely  lovable,  but  a  coquette ;  where  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  alone  absorbed  the  sense. 

“  Madeleine,”  I  said,  gracefully  blurting  at  once 
into  the  subject  the  moment  we  were  left  idone :  “  I 
find  you  have  got  to  know  Prior  during  my  absence 
from  town.” 

No  jealousy,  I  flattered  myself,  in  my  tone ;  no 
discontent  that  it  should  be  so. 

“  Yes,”  said  Madeleine,  taking  up  a  pinafore  of 
Conny’s,  and  settling  down  to  work  Ime  a  staid  little 
woman  to  whom  coquetry  was  unknown. 

“  You  won’t  think  me  a  bore,  Madeleine,  or  that 


I  wish  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  your  choice  of 
friends,  —  but  don’t  you  find  Prior  an  insufferable 
coxcomb  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Madeleine,  intensely  interested  in  the 
formation  of  button-holes :  “  I  don’t  know  that  I  do. 
Is  not  he  generally  liked,  then  ?  Papa  thinks  him 
•SO  very  agreeable." 

••  Since  you  ask  me,  Madeleine,”  I  said,  “  and 
mind,  it  is  a  thing  I  should  never  have  mentioned  of 
my  own  accord ;  I  may  tell  you  that,  so  far  from 
bein"  genendhj  liked,  to  know  that  he  was  intimate 
at  a  nouse  would  be  quite  enough  to  prevent  many 
men  from  visiting  at  it.” 

“Fancy! ’’said  Madeleine,  holding  up  the  pinar 
fore,  to  be  admired. 

I  among  them,”  I  went  on. 

“No?”  said  Madeleine,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
assertion. 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  my  challenge  would 
not  be  accepted,  and  that  Madeleine  declined  to 
show  fight. 

So,  as  after  war  the  next  best  thing  is  peace : 
“  Perhaps  he  does  not  come  here  often,  after  all,”  I 
said ;  “I  should  think,  indeed,  you  would  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  bored  by  him  frequently.” 

“  O,  I  don’t  know,”  said  ^ladeleine ;  “  I  think 
I  am  very  often  bored,  one  way  and  another;  it 
does  n’t  so  much  matter  by  whom,  you  know.” 

Whereby  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  that  Made¬ 
leine’s  views  were  lil)eral  in  the  extreme,  but  that 
she  understood  to  a  nicety  the  art  of  evading  deli¬ 
cate  (jiiestions,  and  driving  her  lovers  to  desp<'ratiun. 

Jack  Stevens  was  the  most  easy-going  fellow  in 
existence,  but  it  was  possible  to  drive  him  too  far. 
Mi.ss  Flutters  was  relying  too  much  on  his  sweetness 
of  temper.  He  had  now  reached  his  limit.  The 
lion  within  his  British  breast  was  beginning  to 
require  attention. 

I  put  a  direct  question  to  her,  and  waited  for  an 
answer. 

“  Madeleine,”  I  said,  “  how  often  has  Mr.  Prior 
been  hero  during  my  absence  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  an  idea,”  said  Madeleine,  slipping 
at  once  into  feminine  resources  and  accusing  her 
memory.  “  Conny  may  recollect,  perhaps ;  but  it 
does  n’t  matter,  does  it  ” 

Another  feminine  resource.  Madeleine  aban¬ 
doned  her  pedestal  of  indifference  when  she  saw  I 
was  really  angry,  and  descended  to  coaxing. 

“  What  can  it  matter  ?  You  ’re  not  going  to  pre¬ 
tend  you  ’re  jealous  of  Mr.  Prior.  Jack  ?  ” 

The  “  Jaiik  ”  did  it.  I  was  her  devoted  slave, 
not.  in  the  least  jealous,  and  full  of  wonder  at  my 


own  suspicions. 

“  Well,  now,”  said  Madeleine,  when  the  pinafore 
had  been  duly  admired,  and  small  pieces  of  my 
heart  had  been  sewn  on  to  it  in  the  Grt'ek  pattern 
with  braid,  and  we  had  both  approved  of  the  eflect : 
“  I  will  be  candid  with  you  ;  yon  shall  never  say  1 
don’t  tell  you  ever3rthing.  Mr.  Prior  has  been  here 
a  good  deal.” 

Madeleine’s  candor  always  gave  me  palpitations 
of  tlie  heart ;  I  never  knew  what  was  coming  next. 
However,  I  gulped  down  this  first  edition,  with  the 
conviction  that  it  would  disagree  with  me  when  I 
came  to  digest  it,  happily  smiling. 

“  You  won’t  make  me  jealous  now,  ^Madeleine,”  I 
said,  kissing  her ;  and  the  pinafore  fell  from  her  lap. 

“  Clumsy  !  ”  said  Madeleine,  pouting.  “  Yon  won’t 
let  me  work.  Poor  Con !  I ’m  ashiuned  of  you. 
Jack.  You  don’t  behave  half  as  well  as  Mr.  Prior ; 
he  never  does  such  things.” 
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That  is  to  say,  reduced  to  En^ish,  Mr.  Prior  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  kissing  Miss  Flutters. 

I  should  never  have  imagined  he  was,  myself; 
but  Madeleine  was  so  terribly  suggestive  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  uneasy,  and  the  lion  within  me  gave  a 
roar. 

“  M.adeleine,  if  I  imagined  such  a  thing  possible, 
I  should  at  once  resign  all  claim  over  you,  without 
even  waiting  to  speak,  to  Mr.  Flutters  on  the  subject, 
or  wish  good  by  to  your  sister.” 

“  That 's  just  what  I  say,”  said  Madeleine,  quietly ; 
“so  you  need  n’t  flare  up  so,  or  I  shall  not  tc  able 
to  be  as  candid  as  I  wish.  Mr.  Prior  has  not  only 
been  here  a  good  many  times  already,  but  he  is 
coming  to  dinner  ”  —  here  Madeleine  coughed  a  lit¬ 
tle  —  “  to-night  It ’s  very  unfortunate  for  me,  as 
well  as  for  you,  for  of  course  I  don’t  want  him  here 
the  very  first  night  of  your  return ;  but  he  asked 
himself,  and  papa  could  n’t  very  well  refuse  him 
then,  could  he  ?  though  I  frowned  at  him  to  make 
him  say  ‘  No  ’  till  I  thought  iny  forehead  would 
never  come  strmght  again ;  and  <Conny’  was  speech¬ 
less  from  surprise.” 

“It  is  unfortunate,”  I  said,  in  as  gruff  a  voice  as 
I  could  manage,  with  the  little  jewelled  hands 
pressing  me  so  closely,  and  the  blue  eyes  glancing 
—  I  suppose  by  accident  —  at  the  engageinent- 
ring. 

“Yes,  isn’t  it?”  said  Madeleine,  eagerly;  and 
then  added,  trying  to  take  me  by  storm,  and  trust¬ 
ing  too  much  to  the  softening  circumstances : 
“That’s  not  the  worst,  either.  Mr.  Prior  makes 
love  to  me,  and  I  can’t  tell  what  to  do  to  make  him 
leave  off.  He  will  do  it,  no  matter  what  I  do.  lie 
will  to-night.  You  ’ll  see.” 

To  be  told,  after  a  few  weeks’  absence,  that  the 
girl  to  whom  I  was  engaged  was  being  made  love 
to  by  the  man  I  most  disliked  in  the  whole  world  ; 
and  that  he  would  do  it ! 

“  Now,  you  ’re  not  angry  with  me  ?”  said  Made¬ 
leine,  passing  over  Mr.  Prior’s  ofience,  and  taking 
care  of  number  one  in  a  ladylike  way,  “  liecause  it ’s 
not  been  my  fault.” 

“  No,  I 'm  not  angry  with  you,  Madeleine,”  I  said, 
“but  of  course  there  must  be  a  stop  put  to  it. 
Leave  him  to  me.  He  ’ll  not  make  love  to  you  to¬ 
night,  I  fancy.” 

This  was  said  with  .a  sneer  so  very  effective,  that 
Madeleine  was  beginning  to  look  frightened,  when 
the  door  opened  a  very  little  way,  and  Conny 
looked  in. 

“  Papa ’s  not  come,”  she  said,  “  but  the  nursery  tea 
is.  Come,  Madeleine.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stevens  will 
come  too,”  she  added,  politely,  suddenly  seeing  me 
in  the  light  of  an  obstacle  to  the  nursery  tea,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  before  she  could  obtain 
her  sister.  “  Tea  will  do  him  good.  It ’s  so  refresh¬ 
ing,  nurse  says.” 

“  I  should  like  nothing  better,  Conny  dear,  and  I 
can  carry  you  up  stairs  on  my  back,  if  you  like.” 

Conny’s  eyes  sparkled  at  this  proposal,  and  her 
cheeks  grew  bright. 

“  That  won’  1  be  nice,”  she  said,  and  prepared  to 
mount;  then  ^ ■  >  al  suddenly  short.  “Your  back,” 
she  said  ;  “it’i.  .i  irt  your  ba<'k.” 

I  assured  her  it  would  not,  and  carried  her  up, 
when  tlie  (jueen  of  the  nursery  dismounted,  placed 
her  horse  (myself)  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  and 
her  sister  in  another,  and  proceeded  to  distribute 
bread  and  butter,  and  tea  in  mugs. 

“  You  can ’t  have  the  prettiest  mug  of  all,  I 'm 
sorry  to  say,”  Conny  informed  me,  when  she  had  sat¬ 


isfied  herself  I  could  want  nothing  more,  “  because 
I  broke  it  last  week.  I ’m  not  generally  clumsy, 
you  know,  but  I  did  do  that,  and  it  had  roses  on  it, 
and  green  lejives.” 

I  e.\prussed  my  conviction  that  it  must  have  been 
very  attractive,  professing  myself  at  the  same  time 
full  of  admiration  of  the  iirig  1  w:is  usiug,  and  Con¬ 
ny’s  sen.se  of  hus(>itality  was  satisfied. 

“  Could  you  tell  me  a  story  ?  ”  she  inquired,  slid¬ 
ing  down  from  her  high  chair,  when  all  the  bread 
and  butter  was  eaten  up,  and  her  sister  had  refused 
to  cut  her  any  more;  “or  don’t  you  feel  well 
enoi^h  ?” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what.  Con,”  said hei  sister,  decisive¬ 
ly,  “  you  'll  get  no  story  till  you  ’re  dressed  for  des¬ 
sert  Go  and  have  your  hair  brushed,  your  hands 
washed,  and  your  frock  changed,  and  then  vou  m.ay 
come  and  sit  with  Mr.  Stevens  while  I  dress  for 
dinner.” 

So  Conny  ran  off,  and  I  was  left  with  Madeleine, 
with  the  warm  glow  of  the  nursery  fire  throwing 
red  lights  on  her  brown  hair,  and  brightening  her 
sweet  face  into  new  beauty.  At  such  a  moment, 
who  could  have  believed  she  was  a  coquette,  before 
whose  witchery  young  and  old  fell  alike,  fondly  be¬ 
lieving  the  while  they  had  “  made  an  impression  ”  ? 
Long  I  sat  thus,  drinking  in  long  draughts  of  hap¬ 
piness,  building  castles  of  colossal  height,  all  to  be 
inhabited  by  one  enchantress  whose  wickedness  took 
the  form  of  beauty,  whereby  she  entangled  the 
hearts  of  men,  wooing  them  to  love  her  by  her  gen¬ 
tleness,  driving  them  to  madness  by  the  laugh  in  her 
eyes.  But  this  beautiful  witch  had  said  that  she 
loved  me,  had  promised  to  come  and  live  in  my  fine 
castles,  and  inhabit  my  high  towers,  and  from  hence- 
I'orth  the  sole  responsibility  of  controlling  her  rested 
witli  me  and  my  restraining  hand.  And  I  was  no 
w.iys  afraid.  Love  is  a  strong  subduer;  now,  sitting 
b"side  me,  her  hands  clasped  in  mine,  and  her  blue 
eyes  watching  my  castles  fade  and  die  out  in  the 
fire,  Pi’ior  was  as  far  from  her  thoughts  as  from  those 
of  little  Conny,  who,  in  white  frock  and  colored 
ribbons,  had  returned  from  ablutions  as  fresh  and  as 
bright  as  a  daisy,  .and  was  now  standing  beside  me, 
w.atching  our  quiet  happiness  with  some  impatience 
and  a  little  scorn. 

“  Poor  Con,”  said  Madeleine,  rousing  a  little,  and 
blushing  under  the  chihl’s  scrutiny ;  “  how  stupid  we 
all  are,  ar’n’t  we  ?  I  should  soon  have  gone  to  sleep 
if  you  had  not  come  in.  I  think  it  must  be  the  tea; 
that  and  the  fire  combined.  How  are  you  going  to 
amu«e  Mr.  Stevens  while  I  am  dressing  for  dinner?” 

“  I  sliall  show  him  things,”  said  Conny,  promptly. 
And  M.adeleine  left  me  to  amus<>ment. 

“  Now  for  the  story,”  I  s:iid,  drawing  Conny,  two 
puzzles,  and  a  toy  pump  uji  to  a  place  on  my  knee, 
and  stroking  her  curls.  “  What ’s  it  to  bo  about  ? 
I  can  tell  you  a  story  about  anything  you  like,”  I 
declared  rashly;  and  Conny  instantly  put  me  to 
open  shame. 

“  Then  tell  me,”  she  said,  holding  on  by  her  pump, 
and  settling  herself  into  a  position  of  perfect  ease, 
with  a  delighted  consciousness  that  it  would  be  be- 
yoml  my  powers,  “  tell  me  the  story  Madeleine  tells 
me  the  nights  you  don’t  come  here.” 

I  was  completely  taken  aback.  Some  story  of 
Madeleine’s?  ^ladeleine,  whose  brilliant  iin.agina- 
tion  could  keep  Conny  quiet  for  an  hour  together  ? 

“You  would  never  guess,  I  see,”  said  Conny, 
“  what  it  is,  and  if  you  don’t  guess,  you  can’t,  of 
course,  tell  it.  Shall  I  tell  it  to  you  instead  ?  I 
know  it  now  as  well  as  Madeleine,  I  think.” 
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“  You  have  heard  it  ven'  often,  then  ?  " 

“Very  often,”  assented  Conny;  “every  night 
when  you  don’t  come  here,  Madeleine  comes  and 
sits  in  that  low  chair,  and  takes  me  on  her  lap.  She 
turns  up  her  pretty  gray  silk,  you  know,  for  fear  I 
should  crease  it,  and  1  sit  on  her  ])ctticoat,  and  she 
telb  me  the  story.” 

“  Always  the  same  one  ?  ” 

Always  the  same,”  said  Conny,  shaking  her 
curls ;  “  but  I  don’t  get  tired,  it ’s  so  pretty,  and  the 
end  is  different  sometimes.” 

“  The  end  is  different,  Conny  ?  ” 

“  There  are  two  ends !  ”  said  Conny,  explaining ; 
“  one  is  ve^  pretty  indeed.  Madeleine  likes  that 
one  best.  I  think  she  tells  it  oftenest,  but  some¬ 
times  she  tells  the  other  end,  and  then  she  is  so  quiet 
and  grave,  and  once  when  1  kissed  her  her  face  was 
all  wet.” 

“  I ’m  afraid  it  will  be  too  sad,  Conny ;  I  think 
I  ’ll  hear  the  other  end  first.  Begin,  please.” 

“  Well,  don’t  wriggle,”  said  Conny,  evidently  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  usual  starting-point,  and  the  story 
was  commenced. 

“  Once  uiKin  a  time,”  said  Conny,  “  there  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  two  lovers,  one  very  gooii,  and 
one  very  bad.  They  were  both  very  fond  of  her, 
and  very  polite.”  (Conny’s  notion  of  love-making 
was  politeness  carried  to  its  extreme  limit.)  “  And 
she  liked  them  both,  one  in  her  heart,  and  one  in 
her  manner.” 

Here  Conny  gave  a  little  gasp.  “Do  you  like 
it  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Excessively,”  I  assured  her ;  “  but  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  Conny,  ‘  and  one  in  her  manner.’  That  was 
rather  odd,  was  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“/  thought  so,”  said  Connv,  doubtfully,  “but 
Madeleine  said,  ‘  No,  it  often  happened.’  And  I 
suppose  she  knows.” 

“  Probably,”  I  agreed ;  and  the  story  went  on. 

“  The  good  one,  the  one  she  liked  in  her  heart, 
you  know,  had  to  go  away  for  a  long  time,  where  he 
could  n’t  see  her  at  all.  And  while  he  was  gone  the 
bad  one  came  in  and  brought  her  books,  —  story¬ 
books,  I  suppose,  —  and  gave  her  a  paint-box,  and 
a  dog  with  a  collar,  and  went  out  for  rides  witli  her, 
and  took  her  at  night  to  hear  music.  Very  polite, 
was  n’t  it  ?  ”  Conny  looked  up  in  my  face,  and 
did  n’t  understand  the  expression  she  saw  there. 
“  You  don’t  like  it,”  she  said ;  “  I  shall  leave  off.” 

“  1  do  like  it,  Conny ;  it ’s  my  back  makes  me  look 
so.  Go  on,  dear.  I  want  to  hear  the  end.  What 
did  the  young  lady  do  ?  Take  the  things  he  brought 
her  ?  Enjoy  the  rides  and  the  music  ?  Throw  the 
absent  one  over  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Conny,  in  her 
most  sensible  manner.  “  How  could  she  throw  him 
over  when  he  was  away;  and  what  should  she 
throw  him  ot-erf  Very  silly  I”  Having  expressed 
her  opinion,  Conny  went  quickly  on,  that  she  might 
not  lie  blamed  for  having  given  it. 

“  AVell !  lie  talked,  and  talked  (the  bad  one  did), 
and  said  such  nice  things,  that  sometimes  he  did  n’t 
seem  bad  at  all,  Madeleine  said  ;  though  he  always 
was  really,  you  know.  And  she  could  not  help 
liking  him  very  much,  and  thinking  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  have  idl  his  beautiful  things  for  her 
very  own,  and  go  and  live  with  him  in  his  fine  large 
house.  Did  I  tell  you  he  wanted  her  to  go  and  live 
with  him  V  ”  asked  Conny,  breaking  off. 

“  The  end,  Conny  ;  did  she  say  she  would  ?  ” 

“  Why,  no,”  said  Conny,  at  once  sensibly,  and 
with  impatience ;  “  that  would  n’t  have  been  end¬ 


ing  happily,  would  it,  when  the  other  one  was 
go^  y  He  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  Mad¬ 
eleine  said.” 

“  Goodness  is  not  always  appreciated.” 

There  was  bitterness  in  my  tone,  and  Conny 
lifted  the  pump  in  reproof. . 

“  Always,”  she  said,  “  when  things  end  happily.” 

She  had  no  intention  of  moralizing,  but  imagined 
she  was  stating  a  fact 

“  Well,  Coniw  ?  ” 

“  Well,  she  thought  all  this,  till  she  remembered 
the  other  one,  and  how  fond  he  was  of  her,  and 
how  polite  he  had  always  been,  though  he  had  not 
nearly  such  beautiful  things  as  the  Cad  one  had, 
which,  of  course,  prevented  him  from  being  as  po¬ 
lite  as  could  have  been  wished.  When  she  remem¬ 
bered  this,  she  told  the  bad  one  he  might  live  in  his 
fine  house  himself,  and  keep  all  his  beautiful  things  ” 
(here  Conny  got  considerably  excited;  she  spoke 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  hands  that  gesticulated, 
dealing  me  blows  with  her  puzzles  and  pump), 
“  that  she  did  n’f  want  them,  and  would  n’t  live 
with  him,  because  she  loved  the  good  one  better 
than  she  liad  ever,  ever,  loved  him.  And  so  do  I,” 
said  Conny,  winding  up  rather  abruptly,  and  siding 
with  virtue.  “  Is  n’t  it  pretty  ?  ” 

The  pull  up  was  so  very  sudden  that  I  was  not 
prepared  with  an  eulogium. 

“  Don’t  you  like  it  ?  ”  asked  Conny,  disappointed 
at  my  silence.  “  It ’s  so  pretty  when  Madeleine 
tells  it,  and  much  longer.  I  think  I  spoilt  it  with 
my  words.” 

“  Like  it  ?  It ’s  perfectly  charming.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  it  over.  Cun,  dear.  I  should  so  like  to  hear  the 
other  end  now.” 

“  I  always  say,  ‘  If  you  ’re  not  tired,’  ”  said  Conny, 
suggesting. 

I  repeated  the  formula,  and  was  indulged  directly. 

“  The  other  end  is  pretty,  but  very  sad.  When 
the  good  one  came  back,  he  found  that  the  beautiful 
young  lady  —  Madeleine  did  n’t  say  she  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  I  like  to  think  that  she  was  —  had  —  gone 
—  so — far  —  with  —  the  —  bad  —  one  ”  (the  words 
came  very  slowly  here ;  Conny  was  evidently  speak¬ 
ing  from  memory)  —  “  that  —  there  —  was  —  no  — 
drateiiig  hack.” 

“  What  happened  then  ?  ”  I  asked ;  for  the  soft 
voice  broke  off  suddenly. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Conny,  looking  frightened. 
“  I ’m  afraid  she  forgot  the  good  one,  and  went  to 
live  in  the  big  house,  among  all  the  fine  things,  and 
that  they  did  not  make  her  happy,  for  Madeleine 
cries  so,  —  at  least  she  does  sometimes,  —  and  some¬ 
times  she  only  kisses  me,  and  sings  till  I  go  ofiT  to 
sleep  in  her  arms,  such  pretty  sad  songs  !  ” 

There  were  no  red  flashes  from  the  fire  now ;  the 
iwm  was  fast  filling  with  shadows. 

“  Is  n’t  that  sad  V  ”  whispered  Conny,  clinging  to 
me  a  little,  not  liking  the  silence,  and  secretly  afraid 
of  the  dark. 

“  Very  sad.” 

“  It  does  n’t  do  to  mind  it,  though,”  she  said,  try¬ 
ing  to  combine  consolation  with  sense,  “  because  it ’s 
only  a  story,  and  not  really  true,  you  know.  I  don’t 
8U{)posc  there  ever  was  a  beautiful  young  lady  with 
one  bad  and  one  good  ;  and,  you  know,  there  were 
two  ends,  and  I  mean  to  believe  the  “happy  one. 
Won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Dinner,  Jack  !  ”  said  a  beautiful  young  lady  in 
a  gray  silk  dress ;  and  I  rose  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

The  dinner  was  perfection ;  all  my  favorite  dishes 
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had  been  thought  of.  Never  had  I  seen  Prior  to 
such  advantage.  He  monopolized  Mr.  Flutters,  and! 
rarely  approached  the  silk  dress.  Madeleine  and  I 
had  it  all  to  ourselves.  And,  charming  as  she 
always  was,  she  was  more  than  ever  so  on  tnis  even¬ 
ing  ;  happy,  I  suppose,  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
singular  b^uty,  set  off  to  so  much  advantage  by  the 
gray  gown,  the  falling  laco  of  which  showed  her 
white  shoulders  an<l  pretty  round  arms  uncovered. 

“  Papa,”  s.aid  Madeleine,  when  dinner  was  half 
over,  taking  a  rose  from  a  vase  and  fastening  it  into 
her  belt,  and  looking  at  it  a  moment ;  “  is  n’t  Splut¬ 
ters  late  ?  ” 

Splutters  was  the  family  only  boy,  so  called  by  a 
facetious  uncle. 

“  Is  Master  Tom  in,  John  ?  ” 

“Just  in,  sir,”  said  the  butler,  grinning  a  little; 
“but  he’s  all  over  green  paint  He  must  have 
knocke<l  up  against  something,  I  think.  He ’s  gone 
up  stairs  to  change  his  things.  I  was  to  tell  you, 
Miss  ;  and  he  ’ll  come  in  to  dessert  with  Miss  Con¬ 
stance.” 

“  Dessert  1  ”  said  Prior.  “  I  know  very  little  of 
Tom,  if  dessert  will  do  for  him.”  And  Madeleine 
piled  up  a  plate  with  solids  fbr  Splutters. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  room  opened  with  a 
rush,  and  the  hope  of  the  house  walked  in,  followed 
by  the  second  Miss  Flutters  without  her  pinafore. 

Conny  pushed  a  chair  between  me  ancl  her  sister ; 
Splutters  planted  himself  beside  me,  and  stared  at 
Prior.  “  Late  again.  Splutters,”  said  his  father. 
“  Take  your  elbows  off  the  table,  sir,  and  don’t 
stare.” 

“  Cold  !  ”  observed  Splutters,  discontentedly,  mak¬ 
ing  digs  at  tlte  solids  with  his  fork.  “  Cold  greens 
and  lukewarm  pie !  AVho ’s  going  to  eat  that,  I 
wonder  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  glad  it  is  cold,”  returned  his  father,  “  If 
you  can’t  come  in,  in  time  for  dinner,  you  don’t  de¬ 
serve  to  get  any.  No,  Madeleine,  he  sh.a’n’t  have  it 
warmed  ” ;  for  Madeleine  was  looking  piteous,  and 
commencing  an  order  to  the  butler. 

“  It  ’ll  not  hurt  him.  Miss  Flutters,”  said  Prior. 
“  I ’ve  often  gone  without  a  dinner  myself  before 
this  ;  it  ’ll  do  him  no  harm.” 

“  O,  won’t  it  ”  burst  out  Splutters,  delighted  to 
have  some  one  to  pitch  into.  “  How  do  yon  know  ? 
Who  are  you,  I  should  like  to  know,  putting  in  your 
oar*'*  You  think  yourself  very  grand,  I  dare  say. 
Nobody  else  does.” 

“  If  you  ’re  going  to  be  impertinent.  Splutters, 
leave  the  room,”  said  Mr.  Flutters. 

“  He ’s  so  precious  cheeky,”  Splutters  explained, 
“  coming  bothering  here  every  day,  and  ordci-ing 
me  about ! '  I ’ve  had  about  enough  of’  him.  What 
does  he  mean  by  it  ?  Madeleine  don’t  want  his 
books,  nor  him  neither.  Stevens  is  worth  three  of 
him.” 

“  Be  quiet,  Tom,  this  minute,”  flashed  Madeleine, 
turning  as  red  as  the  rose  in  her  belt. 

“  Tom ’s  a  v(*ry  naughty  boy  is  n’t  he,  pet  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Flutters  of  his  youngest  little  daughter,  who 
had  listened  to  this  edifying  scene  with  praiseworthy 
attention,  and  had  brought  her  whole  intellect  to 
bear  upon  it. 

“  Very,”  returned  Conny.  “  I  don’t  like  Mr. 
Prior  myself,  but  Splutters  should  n’t  talk  so.” 

And  Conny  swept  herself  and  her  sister  out  of 
the  room. 

All  this  was  damping.  We  were  so  very  dull, 
that  Prior,  who  was  easily  bored,  preferred  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  ladies,  and  absconded  to  the  drawing¬ 


room,  whither  I  should  certainly  have  followed  him 
had  not  Mr.  Flutters  (who  had  as  much  tact  a.s  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  father  of  such  a  boy 
as  Tom)  been  so  very  anxious  to  know  the  exact 
point  to  which  stupidity  could  carry  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Reform,”  that,  without  positive  incivilitj", 
I  found  it  impossible  to  leave  him.  IVhen,  however, 
it  had  been  clearly  proved  what  a  fool  I  was,  there 
seemed  nothing  further  for  which  to  remain,  and  I 
left  my  future  flithei^in-law  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  with  his  son. 

The  evening  passed  miietly  enough,  enlivened  by 
snatches  of  song  from  Madeleine,  who  seemed  too 
restless  to  go  steadily  through  anything,  but  m.ade 
the  room  sweet  with  beginnings  and  ends.  Tea  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  I  completely  swamped  my¬ 
self  in  that  liquid,  M.adelcine  holding  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  theory  that  the  more  domestic  a  man  was, 
the  more  tea  he  would  necessarily  take  into  his  sys¬ 
tem  ;  so  Prior  and  I  ran  a  race  for  reputation,  and 
Prior  won  by  a  cup. 

“  Going  my  way  ?  ”  said  that  hero  at  length,  ad¬ 
miring  his  hands  in  lavender  kids,  and  then  gener¬ 
ously  offering  them  all  round. 

I  assured  him  I  was  not ;  so,  looking  surprised,  he 
took  his  departure. 

“Mr.  Stevens,” said  Madeleine,  in  a  low  chair, 
quiet  and  grave,  like  the  heroine  of  Conny’s  story, 
when  she  hail  imade  up  her  mind,  it  would  be  very 
ple.-want  to  have  beautiful  things  for  her  very  own  : 
“  I  htive  made  a  mistake.” 

I  thought  the  assertion  so  very  likely  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  that  I  made  no  attempt  at  contradiction. 

“  While  you  have  been  away,”  said  Madeleine, 
telling  a  story  I  had  heard  before,  “  Mr.  Prior  made 
love  to  me,  as  I  told  you.  I  tried  at  first  to  prevent 
him,  and,  indeed,  he  knew  I  was  engaged  to  you, 
but  he  went  on  all  the  same.  He  brought  me  all 
the  last  new  novels,  and  —  ” 

“  And  gave  you  a  paint-box,  and  a  dog  with  a 
collar,  and  took  you  at  night  to  hear  music  ?  ” 

The  words  were  Madeleine’s,  and  she  recognized 
them  at  once  for  her  own. 

“  You  know  all !  ”  she  said.  And  there  was  silence 
between  us.  “  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  ”  she  said  at 
length,  nestling  up  to  my  arms,  and  laying  her  bright 
head  down  on  my  coat  “I’m  so  sorry.  Jack  !  I 
can’t  think  what  made  me  do  so,  for  I  knew  all  along 
he  could  never  make  me  happy,  for  I  love  you  —  ” 

“  Better  than  you  could  ever,  ever,  ever  love 
him  !  ”  I  said.  “  Conny  told  me  so.  O  Madeleine, 
darling,  this  is  much  the  prettier  ending  of  the  two !  ” 

Madeleine  seemed  to  think  so  also.  She  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  looked  up  at  me  from  under 
her  eyelashes. 

“  I ’m  so  sorry,”  she  said  again. 

I  instantly  said  I  w.as  sorry  too  (that  being  the 
correct  thing  to  say  under  the  cireunist.ances). 

“  O,  my  eye,  what  a  game  it  is  !”  said  Splutters, 
with  his  usual  tact,  bursting  into  the  room  at  break¬ 
neck  speed.  “  There ’s  been  such  a  jolly  row ! 
The  governor ’s  been  pitching  into  Prior  about  com¬ 
ing  here,  and  Prior  says  he ’s  ‘  left  forever !  ’  Ain’t 
it  fun  ?  It ’s  an  awful  sell,  though,”  said  Splutters, 
suddenly,  witK  a  face  that  had  lengthened  considera¬ 
bly.  “  Prior  was  going  to  have  given  me  silk-worms.” 

“  Talking  of  pets,”  I  said,  carelessly,  trying  to  at¬ 
tract  Splutters  into  friendship,  but  scrupulously  ad¬ 
dressing  Madeleine :  “  I  am  quite  overrun  with 
them,  you  know.  I  have  so  many  dormice  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them ;  and  as  to  my  guinea- 
pig  —  but  him,  of  course,  I  must  get  rid  of” 
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“  Give  it  US,”  said  Tom,  speaking  in  the  jiliiral, 
but  by  no  means  intending  that  Madeleine  should 
share  in  the  gift  ;  and  Splutters  and  I  were  friends 
forever. 

So  happily  the  weeks  went  on  to  the  eve  of  my 
wedding-day.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  I  w.as  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  fire  in  the  dear  old  drawing-room,  bold¬ 
ing  Madeleine’s  little  hand  in  mine,  and  gazing  at 
the  sweet  face  that  was  so  soon  to  belong  to  my  wife  ; 
when  to-morrow’s  little  bridesmaid  appeared  at  the 
door,  in  a  white  frock,  and  with  long  white  mists 
floating  backward  from  her  pretty  curls. 

“  How  very  nice,  Connv !  ”  I  said,  for  she  stood 
uite  still  to  receive  comjmments ;  “  very  pretty,  in- 
eed,  dear.” 

I  rather  wished  she  would  go  away,  for  I  was  en¬ 
joying  a  last  tete-u-!ete  with  Miss  Flutters,  and  telling 
myself  that  to-morrow  I  should  lose  that  young  lady 
Ibrever,  and  how  would  that  feel !  But  Conny  had 
caught  sight  of  her  sister,  down  on  the  hearth-rug, 
and  sprang  to  her  with  a  little  cry  of  pain  that  ina^ 
me  feel  a  wicked  brute,  and  completely  upset  poor 
Madeleine. 

“  Hush,  hush,  d:\rling,”  she  said  ;  “  don’t  cry  so, 
Conny.  I  shall  soon  be  back,  and  then  you  ’re  com¬ 
ing  to  stay  with  me,  you  know,  and  papa,  and 
Splutters,  and  all.” 

But  Conny  had  lost  all  her  sense.  She  gave  her¬ 
self  a  little  shake,  and  the  frock  and  the  mists  were 
much  injured. 

“  Conny,”  I  said,  taking  her  from  her  sister’s  arms, 
white  as  the  veil  that  now  hung  limp  around  Iier, 
wet  with  her  tcai-s,  no  longer  an  emblem  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  joy,  “  listen  to  me.  You  shall  keep  Mad¬ 
eleine.  I  ’ll  not  take  her  from  you.” 

“  O,  hush.  Jack,”  said  Madeleine.  “  Poor  little 
Conny  !  ”  But  Conny  herself  looked  up. 

“  Ileally  ?  ”  she  asked ;  “  not  a  story  V  ” 

“  You  sliall  keej)  her,”  I  said,  “  if  you  say  so.” 

After  this  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  I  gave 
vent  to  some  very  aftecting  sighs. 

“  AVhat  will  you  do  ?  ”  a.sked  Conny,  at  length, 
laying  a  caressing  cheek  against  mine,  and  covering 
me  up  with  her  veil. 

“  I  ?  0,1  shall  go  away,  Conny  ;  the  beautiful 
young  lady  won’t  come  to  me.” 

“  Was  that  you  ?  ”  asked  Conny,  in  great  sur¬ 
prise  ;  “were  you  the  good  one,  and  was  Madeleine 
the  beautiful  young  laiiy  ?  Oh  !  ” 

“  How  sh.all  the  story  end,  Conny  ?  ” 

Conny  looked  up  with  a  flash  of  her  old  quick¬ 
ness,  but  the  dear  head  went  down  again  on  my 
shoulder. 

“  Shall  I  finish  it,  Conny  ?  ”  said  her  sister,  softly ; 
and  Conny’s  grasp  tightened  round  mv  neck. 

“  Say  ‘  Yes,”’  she  whispered.  So  i  said  “Yes,” 
and  Madeleine  finished  the  story. 


EMERSON’S  POEMS. 

Tins  new  volume  •  will  probably  raise  the  general 
estimate  of  its  author  as  a  poet.  The  book  of  poems 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Emerson  twenty  years  ago,  though 
much  valued  by  poets  and  scholars,  was  eclipsed 
in  the  public  mind  by  his  essays ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  a  certain  occasional  roughness  of  form 
and  a  lack  of  musical  expression.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  has  in  it  hardly  as  much  profound  thought  as 
that,  but  has  much  more  ease  and  melody,  it  has 
not  the  perpetual  scherzo  movement  of  the  earlier 
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poeuis.  Sport  may  be,  as  Mr.  Emerson  says  it  is 
the  sign  of  health,  but,  in  a  world  more  or  less  in¬ 
valid,  there  are  times  when  sport  is  sadder  than 
jiathos.  The  high  point  where  all  things  converge 
to  an  exhaustive  unity,  is  that  from  which  the  author 
looks  upon  the  world  of  shadows  and  illusions,  and 
that  point  of  view  is  hardly  favorable  for  seeing  and 
representing  the  movement  and  play  of  earthly 
forms  which  are  the  necessary  types  of  thought  and 
emotion.  At  tliat  distance  the  strains  of  joy  and 
sorrow  are  too  nearly  the  same.  When. we  compare 
the  poems  in  the  present  volume  with  those  of  'Ten¬ 
nyson,  Browning,  or  even  of  Wordsworth,  whom 
Mr.  Emerson  evidently  admires  above  all  modern 
poets,  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  themes  of  the 
American  take  on  less  various  forms  than  those  of 
the  English  poets,  and  have  also  less  color.  AVe  are 
continually  reminded  as  we  wander  amid  these  Mav 
flowers  of  fine  frost-foliage  and  snow-sculptures,  anil 
long  that  they  should  be  suffused  with  the  glow  of 
warm  life.  'There  is  much  about  man,  not  much 
about  men.  But  when  we  have  said  this  we  have 
expressed  all  our  dissatistivetion.  The  long  poem 
with  which  the  volume  opens  is  an  exquisite  spring 
cantata.  The  description  of  the  first  faint  sounds 
that  announce  that  the  marble  sleep  of  winter  is 
broken  is  very  fine.  The  poem  is  of  such  equal 
beauty  that  almost  anv  passage  will  serve  to  indicate 
its  character.  Here  is  a  celebration  of  the  spring’s 
advent : — 

Hither  rolls  the  storm  of  heat ; 

I  feel  its  liner  billows  beat 
'  Like  a  sea  which  me  infolds ; 

Heat  with  riewtess  fingers  moulds, 

Swells,  and  mellows,  and  matured, 

Paint’^,  and  flavors,  and  allured. 

Bird  uud  brier  inly  waring, 

Still  enriches  and  transf  >mis, 

Gives  the  ree^l  and  lily  lengtli, 

Adds  to  oak  and  oxen  strength. 

Boils  the  world  In  tepid  bikes, 

Bums  the  world,  yet  but  nt  remakes  ^ 

Enveloping  heat,  enchanted  robe, 

WraiM  the  daisy  and  the  globe, 

Trunsfonning  what  It  doth  inftdd. 

Life  out  of  death,  new  out  of  old, 

Paintiug  fawns*  lunl  leopards*  fells, 

Seethes  the  guIf-eDcrlmdOiitng  shells, 

Fires  gsrdeus  with  a  joyful  blaze 
Of  tiilii>s,  in  the  morning  mys. 

The  dead  log  touched  bursts  Into  leaf, 

,  The  Avhoat*i»!ade  whispers  of  the  sheaf.** 

All  through  the  poem  there  are  thrcad.s  of  mystical 
suggestion,  which  at  the  close  are  woven  into  a  lus¬ 
trous  tissue :  — 

“  For  thon,  0  Sprinir !  can«t  renovate 
All  tliat  high  God  did  flrst  create. 

Be  still  His  arm  and  ardiitect, 

Rebuild  the  ruin,  mend  defect; 

Chemist  to  vamp  old  worMs  with  new. 

Coat  sea  nud  sky  with  heaveuUer  blue, 

New -tint  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 

And  slough  decay  from  grazing  herds. 

Sweep  ruins  from  the  scarpetl  inountuin, 

Cleanse  the  torrent  at  the  fountuin, 

Purge  Alpine  air  by  towns  defiled. 

Bring  to  fair  mother  fftiror  child. 

Not  less  renew  the  heart  and  brain, 

Scatter  the  sloth,  wash  out  the  sta^, 

Make  the  aged  eye  8un<clear, 

To  p’lrting  soul  bring  grandeur  near. 

Untler  gentle  types,  my  Spring 
Masks  the  might  of  Nature*s  King, 

An  energy  tliat  searches  thorough 
From  chaos  to  the  dawning  morrow  ; 

Into  ail  our  human  plight, 

The  soul's  pilgrimage  and  flight ; 

In  city  or  in  solitude, 

Step  by  step,  lifts  bad  to  good, 

Witliout  haltiug,  without  rest, 

Lifting  Better  up  to  Best ; 

Planting  seeds  of  knowledge  pore. 

Through  earth  to  ripen,  through  hearen  endure.** 

The  next  poem  is  entitled  “  The  Adirondacks,”  and 
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,  was  written  after  a  journey  made  by  the  poet  in 
1858  witli  the  Adirondack  Club,  a  small  company 
composed  of  such  pleasiuit  comrades  as  Agassiz, 
Lowell,  Hobnes,  and  others,  which  every  summer 
sojourns  in  the  mountaius  fur  several  weeks.  Mr. 
Emerson  dedicates  this  “Jqumal”  to  his  fellow- 
travellers  with  a  neat  verse :  — 

Wise  Slid  polite,  —  simI  if  I  drew 
Their  btwenU  portraiu,  you  would  own 
Chaoi'-T  hsd  no  such  worthy  crew, 

Nor  li.xx*.tcu  iu  lX.c«iutcrou.’* 

The  pictures  of  nature  in  the  poem  are  very  charm- 
in",  but  one  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  company  and  what  they  did  and  said.  The 
two  doctors  dissected  a  deer,  and  that  they  all  “  ate, 
like  abbots,”  arc  the  only  disclosures  made.  In  the 
forest  solitude  they  hear  that  the  Atlantic  cable  has 
been  successfully  laid :  — 

Loud,  exullint;  cries 

From  l>oat  to  boat,  and  to  the  ecli'tcs  round, 

Greet  the  glad  miracle.  Thouirhr^s  new>fonnd  path 
Shall  suppleuMMit  henceforth  all  trodden  ways, 

Match  0<xPs  equator  with  a  sonc  t>f  art. 

And  lift  man's  public  action  to  a  height 
W<wthy  the  en«>rmoiis  cloud  of  witnesses. 

When  linkM  hemispheres  attest  his  deed.” 

Of  the  “  Occasional  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces  ”  two 
are  particularly  striking.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
fourth  of  July  o<le,  sang  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Con¬ 
cord,  on  the  anniversary  of  Independence,  1857. 
We  quote  the  opening  verses:  — 

“  0  tenderly  the  haughty  day 
Fills  his  blue  urn  with  Are  ; 

One  mom  is  in  the  mighty  hearen 
And  oue  in  our  desire. 

The  cannon  booms  from  town  to  town, 

Our  pulses  are  not  less, 

The  jny>Y)ell8  chime  their  tidings  down, 

Which  chiUlreu*s  voices  bless. 

For  He  that  tluug  the  broad  blue  fold 
0*er  aninUing  land  and  sea, 

One  third  part  of  the  sky  unrolled 
For  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  men  are  ripe  of  Saxon  kind 
To  build  an  equal  state,  — 

To  take  the  statute  from  the  mind, 

And  make  of  duty  fate. 

United  States !  the.  ages  plead,  — > 

Present  and  Past  in  uoder-song,  — ' 

Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed. 

Nor  speak  with  double  tongue.” 

The  other  piece  to  which  we  refer  is  the  Boston 
Hymn,  which  was  reml  in  the  Music-Hall  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  January  1,  1863,  the  day  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  The  closing 
verses  are  especially  stirring :  — 

“  To-day  unUiid  the  enptiTC, 

So  only  are  ye  anbound  ) 

Lift  up  a  people  from  the  duet, — 

Trump  at  their  rescue,  sound  ! 

Pay  ransom  to  the  oimer, 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  helm. 

Who  Is  the  owner  ?  The  Slsre  Is  owner 
And  ever  was.  Pay  him. 

0  North !  Kive  him  beauty  for  rags, 

Arul  hnuor,  0  South !  for  his  shame ; 

Nevada  !  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  I'reedum's  image  and  name. 

TTp !  and  the  dusky  race 
That  sat  in  darkness  long,— 

Be  swiR  their  feet  as  antelopes, 

Atid  as  behemoth  strong'. 

r  m".  Eist  ami  West  and  North, 
r.y  r.M'  as  sn""'-flal;'‘S. 

A  111  a.rry  my  purpose  furtii. 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulHIleil  shaU 
For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark. 

My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  horns  to  the  mark.” 


Among  the  p<^ms  grouped  under  the  title  “  Na¬ 
ture  and  Life,”  is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  author’s  brother,  Edward  Emerson,  wlio  died 
in  early  life,  at  Porto  Rico.  There  were  three 
brothers  of  the  Emerson  family,  Charles,  Edward, 
and  Ralph  Waldo,  all  of  whom  gave  signs  of  fine 
poetic  gifts.  Two  of  these  died.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Charles  were  printed  in  the  Dial  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Of  the  writings  of  Edward, 
one,  a  farewell  to  his  home  on  sailing  to  the  South 
to  find  health,  precedes  the  “  In  Alemoriam  ”  of  the 
surviving  brother.  Those  who  remember  the  poet’s 
threnody  on  the  death  of  his  child,  one  of  the  noblest 
poems  ever  written,  will  not  be  surprised  by  the 
depth  and  truth  of  this,  from  which  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  gem :  — 

^  vVhat  generous  beliefs  console 
The  hnve  whom  Fate  dentes  the  goal  ? 

If  others  reach  it  is  content  \ 

To  Heaven's  high  will  his  will  is  bent 
Firm  on  bis  heart  relied. 

What  lot  sue’er  betide, 

Work  of  his  hand 

He  nor  repents  nor  grieves. 

Pleads  for  itself  the  fact, 

As  unrepenting  Nature  leaves 
Her  every  act.” 

Under  tlie  general  head  of  *•  Elements  ”  the  au¬ 
thor  has  collected  the  brief  poetical  texts,  that  have 
from  time  to  time  prefaced  hi.-i  Essays,  and  which 
have  been  so  much  admired  and  (]uoted.  Some  of 
these  are  worthy  to  be  written  in  gold,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  on  “  Character  ” :  — 

“  The  ran  set,  Imt  ^  not  his  hnpe: 

Stars  rose  ;  bis  faith  was  earlier  up } 

Fixed  OD  the  enormous  galaxy. 

Deeper  and  ohier  seemed  his  eye  ; 

And  matched  his  sufferance  sublime 
The  taciturnity  of  time. 

He  sjioke,  and  words  more  wift  than  rain 
Brought  the  Age  of  Child  sg  lin  ; 

His  action  woo  such  tever-tice  sweet 
As  hid  ail  measure  of  the  feat.” 

Among  the  “  Quatrains  ”  are  to  be  found  valuable 
epigrammatic  verses,  many  of  them  resembling  the 
Oriental  sayings  with  which  Von  Hammer,  Riick- 
ert,  and  others  have  made  us  familiar.  Some  of 
these  have  bc*cn  floating  about  In  the  papers  of  late, 
now  and  then  in  a  slightly  different  form.  There  Is 
one  marked  “  Botanist,”  which,  as  we  have  before 
seen  it,  runs  :  — 

“  Go  thou  to  thy  learned  task, 

I  stay  with  the  Sowers  of  spring  : 

Do  thou  of  the  ages  ask. 

What  me  the  hours  will  bring.” 

The  version  in  this  volume  has  “  flowers,”  instead  of 
“hours,”  which  we  must  consider  an  unfortunate 
misprint. 

There  are  ten  pages  of  poetical  translations, 
chiefly  from  Hafiz  and  other  Oriental  sources.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  “  Song  of  Seid 
Nimetollah,  of  Kuhistan,”  supposed  to  be  uttered 
during  the  astronomical  dance,  in  which  the  derrish 
imitates  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
spinning  on  his  own  axis,  wiiiLt  at  the  same  time  lie 
revolves  around  the  Sheikli  in  the  centre,  represent¬ 
ing  the  sun.  The  poem  is  in  the  highest  vein  of 
spiritual  exaltation.  It  wouhl  be  an  interesting 
ethnological  fact  if  we  are  to  conclude  that  Seid  is 
not  indebted  to  his  translator  for  any  of  the  tran¬ 
scendentalism  of  such  lines  as  these,  —  the  first  of 
which,  by  the  way,  seem  to  refer  to  the  legend  that 
Solomon  cast  the  stone  of  wisdom  into  the  sea,  to 
await  some  fortunate  diver :  — 

*'  I  am  seeker  of  the  atone. 

Living  gem  of  Solomon ; 
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Prom  the  ehore  at  loaU  arrived, 

In  the  eea  of  lenie  1  dived  *, 

But  what  ia  land,  or  what  is  wave, 
To  me  who  only  jewels  crave  ? 

Love  ia  the  air-IM  fire  intense. 

And  my  heart  is  the  flrankincenae : 
As  the  rich  aloe’s  flames  1  glow, 
Yet  the  censer  cannot  know. 

1  'm  aU-knowing,  yet  unknowing 
Stand  not,  pause  not,  in  my  going." 


THE  WILD  BEAST  OF  G^VAUDAN. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Brus¬ 
sels  papers  teemed  with  marvellous  accounts  of  a 
monstrous  creature,  called  "  The  Wfld  Beast  of  Ge- 
vaudan,”  whose  ravages  for  a  time  spread  terror  and 
even  despair  among  the  peasantry  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  especially  in  those  districts  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Narbonne  Gaul  which  were  mountainous, 
woody,  and  cold,  and  where  communication  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  want  of  good  roads  and 
navigable  rivers. 

In  the  April  of  that  year  a  drawing  of  this  animal 
was  sent  to  the  Intendant  of  Alen^on,  entitled 
“  Figure,  de  la  beMe  (sic)  feroce  Von  nomme  Vhyene 
qui  a  devore  plus  que  80  personnes  dans  le  Geoau- 
dan.”  An  engraving  of  this  is  now  before  us,  and 
certainly  its  circulation  must  have  added  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  nature  of  the  original.  This  print 
represents  the  beast  with  a  huge  head,  large  eyes,  a 
long  tongue,  a  double  row  of  sharp  fangs,  small  and 
erect  ears  like  those  of  a  cat,  the  paws  and  body  of 
a  lion,  with  the  tail  of  a  cow,  which  trails  on  the 
ground,  with  a  bushy  tnil  at  the  end. 

In  December,  1761,  it  first  made  its  appearance 
at  St  Flour,  in  Provence,  and  on  the  20th  it  de¬ 
voured  a  little  girl  who  was  herding  cattle  near 
Mende.  A  detachment  of  light  dragoons,  sent  in 
search  of  it,  hunted  in  vain  for  six  weeks  the  wild 
and  mountainous  parts  of  Languedoc.  Though  a 
thousand  crowns  were  offered  by  the  province  of 
Mende  to  any  person  who  would  slay  it,  and  public 
prayers  were  put  up  in  all  the  churches  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  this  singular  scourge,  which  soon  became 
as  great  a  terror  to  those  districts  as  ever  the  dragon 
was  of  which  we  read  in  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom. 

No  two  accounts  tallied  as  to  the  appearance  of 
this  animal,  and  some  of  these,  doubtless  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  terror  and  superstition  of  the  peas¬ 
antry,  added  greatly  to  the  dread  it  inspired.  F rench 
hyperbole  was  not  wanting,  and  the  gazettes  were 
filled  with  the  most  singular  exaggerations  and  gas¬ 
conades. 

The  groves  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
vineyards,  were  neglected,  the  woodcutters  aban¬ 
don^  the  forests,  and  hence  fuel  became  provok- 
ingly  dear,  even  in  Paris. 

In  the  month  of  January  we  are  told  that  it  de¬ 
voured  a  great  many  persons,  chiefly  children  and 
young  girlA  It  was  said  by  those  who  escaped  to  be 
larger  than  a  wolf,  but  that  previous  to  ^ringing  on 
its  victim,  by  crouching  on  ue  ground,  it  seemed  no 
longer  than  a  fox.  “  At  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
fathoms  it  rises  on  its  hind  legs,  and  leaps  upon  its 
prey,  which  it  seizes  by  the  neck  or  throat,  but  is 
afraid  of  horned  cattle,  from  which  it  runs  away.” 

It  was  alleged  by  some  to  be  the  cub  of  a  tiger  and 
lioness ;  by  others,  of  a  panther  and  hyena,  which 
had  escap^  from  a  private  menagerie  l^longing  to 
Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  peasant  of 
Marvejols,  who  wounded  it  by  a  musket-shot,  averred 
it  to  “be  the  bigness  of  a  year-old  calf,  the  head 


a  foot  in  length,  the  chest  laige  as  that  of  a  horse 
his  howling  in  the  night  resembled  the  braying  of  an 
ass.”  According  to  collated  statements,  the  beast 
was  seen  within  the  same  hour  at  different  places, 
in  one  instance  twenty-four  miles  apart ;  hence  many 
persons  naturally  maintained  that  there  were  two. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1764,  a  young  woman 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  it  at 
Bounesal,  near  Mende.  Next  day  it  appeared  in 
the  wood  of  St.  Martin  de  Born,  and  was  about  to 
spring  upon  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  when  her  father 
rushed  to  her  protection.  The  woodman,  a  bold 
and  hardy  fellow,  rendered  desperate  by  the  danger 
of  his  child,  kept  it  at  bay  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

“  the  beast  all  the  while  endeavoring  to  fly  at  the 
girl,  and  they  would  both  inevitably  have  become  its 
prey  if  some  horned  cattle  which  the  father  kept  in 
the  wood  had  not  fortunately  come  up  on  which  the 
beast  was  terrified  and  ran  away.” 

This  account  was  attested  on  oath  by  the  wood¬ 
man,  before  the  mayor  and  other  civil  authorities  of 
Mende,  an  episcopal  city  in  Languedoc. 

On  the  9th  of  January  an  entire  troop  of  the  10th 
Light  Horse  (the  Volontaires  Etrangers  de  Cler- 
mont-Prince),  then  stationed  at  St.  Chely,  was  de¬ 
spatched  under  Captain  Duhamel  in  quest  of  the 
animal,  which  had  just  torn  and  disembowelled  a 
man  midway  between  their  quarters  and  La  Garge. 
On  this  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Mende  said  a  solemn 
mass,  and  the  consecrated  Host  was  elevated  in  the 
cathedral,  which  was  thronged  by  the  devout  for  the 
entire  day ;  but  the  beast  still  defied  all  efforts  for 
his  capture  or  destruction,  and  soon  after,  “  in  the 
woods  of  St.  Colmc,  four  leagues  from  Rhodez,  it 
devoured  a  shepherdess  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty.” 

The  English  papers  began  to  treat  the  affair  of 
“  the  wild  beast  ”  as  a  jest  or  allegory  invented  by 
the  Jesuits  to  render  the  Protestants  ^ious  and  ab¬ 
surd,  as  it  was  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy’s  collection ;  and  “  this  circumstance  is  de¬ 
signed,’^  says  one  journal,  to  point  out  the  Protes¬ 
tants  who  are  supposed  to  derive  their  principles 
from  the  ancient  Waldenses,  who  inhabited  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Piedmont,  and  were  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  Reformation.” 

A  writer  in  a  Scottish  newspaper  of  the  period 
goes  still  further,  and  announces  his  firm  belief  that 
this  tormentor  of  the  G^vaudansis  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  wild  beast  prophesied  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  of  St  John,  whereon  the  scarlet  lady  was 
mounted.  Another  asserts  that  it  was  typical  of  the 
whole  Romish  clergy,  and  that  its  voracious  appetite 
answered  to  another  part  of  Scripture,  “  conceived 
in  the  words  eating  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread” 
—  his  favorite  fooil  being  generally  little  boys  and 
girls  of  Protestant  parentage.* 

After  a  long  and  fruitless  chase.  Captain  Duhamel, 
before  returning  to  quarters  at  St.  Chely,  resolved 
to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  destroy  this  myste¬ 
rious  scourge  of  Languedoc ;  but  his  extreme  ardor 
caused  his  plans  to  miscarry. 

Posting  his  volontaires,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  on  foot,  at  all  the  avenues  of  a  wood  to  which 
it  had  been  traced,  it  was  soon  roused  from  its  lair 
W  the  explosion  of  pistols  and  sound  of  trumpets. 
There  was  a  cry  raised  of  “  Voila  !  Gardez  la  Bele  I  ” 
and  Duhamel,  an  officer  of  great  courage,  who  had 
dismounted,  rushed  forwani  to  assail  it  sword  in 
hand,  but  had  the  mortification  to  see  it,  with  a  ter- 
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rible  roar,  spring  past  the  very  place  he  had  just 
quitted. 

Two  of  his  dragoons  fired  their  pistols,  but  both 
missed.  They  then  pursued  it  on  the  spur  for 
nearly  a  league,  and  though  seldom  more  than  four 
or  five  paces  from  it,  they  were  unable  to  cut  it 
down,  and  ultimately  it  escaped,  by  leaping  a  high 
stone  wall  which  their  horses  were  unable  to  sur¬ 
mount  ;  and  after  crossing  a  marsh  which  lay  on  the 
other  side,  it  leisurely  retired  to  a  wild  forest  be¬ 
yond. 

The  baffled  dragoons  reported  that  it  “  was  as  big 
as  the  largest  park  dog,  very  shaggy,  of  a  brown 
color,  a  yellow  belly,  a  very  large  head,  and  had 
two  very  long  tusks,  ears  short  and  erect,  and  a 
branched  tail,  which  it  sets  up  very  much  when 
running.”  Fear  had  no  share  in  this  strange  de¬ 
scription,  for  the  officers  of  Clermont’s  regiment  as¬ 
serted  that  the  two  dragoons  were  as  brave  men  as 
any  in  the  corps ;  but  some  declare  that  it  was  a 
bear,  and  others  a  wild  boar ! 

On  the  I'ith  of  January  it  attacked  seven  children 
(five  boys  and  two  girls)  who  were  at  play  near  the 
Mountain  of  Maiguerite.  It  tore  the  entire  cheek 
off  one  boy,  and  gobbled  it  up  before  him  ;  but  the 
other  four,  led  by  a  boy  named  Portefaix,  having 
stakes  shod  with  iron,  drove  the  beast  into  a  marsh, 
where  it  sunk  up  to  the  belly,  and  then  disappeared. 
That  night  a  boy’s  body  was  found  half  devoured 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Marcel ;  on  the  21st  it 
severely  lacerated  a  girl,  and  (according  to  the  Paris 
Gazette)  “  next  day  attacked  a  woman,  and  bit  off 
her  head  !  ” 

The  four  brave  boys  who  put  it  to  flight  received 
a  handsome  gratuitv  from  the  Bishop  of  Mende, 
and  by  the  king’s  order  were  educated  for  the  army ; 
the  Gazette  adds  that  the  king  gave  the  young 
Portefaix  a  gift  of  four  hundred  livres,  and  three 
hundred  to  each  of  his  companions. 

As  females  and  little  ones  seemed  the  favorite 
food  of  the  beast.  Captain  Duhamel  now  ordered 
several  of  his  dragoons  to  dress  them.selves  as  women, 
and  with  their  pistols  and  fusils  concealed,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  children  who  watched  the  cattle ;  and 
the  King  of  France  now  offered  from  his  privy 
purse  two  thousand  crowns,  in  addition  to  the  one 
thousand  offered  by  the  province  of  Mende,  for  the 
head  of  this  terrible  animal. 

Inspired  by  the  hope  of  winning  the  proffered 
reward,  a  stout  and  hardy  peasant  of  Languedoc, 
armed  with  a  good  musket,  set  out  in  search  of  it ; 
but  on  beholding  the  beast  suddenly  near  him,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  real  and  imaginary  terrors  it  in¬ 
spired,  he  forgot  alike  his  musket  and  his  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  he  shrieked  with  terror  and  fled,  and  soon 
after  *•  the  creature  devoured  a  woman  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  fJullange,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of 
Marguerite.  , 

As  the  terror  was  increasing  in  Gevaudan  and  the 
Vivarez,  the  oflered  rewards  were  again  increased 
to  no  less  than  ten  thousand  livres ;  by  the  diocese 
of  Mende,  two  thousand  ;  by  the  province  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  two  thousand  ;  bv  the  king,  six  thousand  ; 
and  the  following  placard  was  posted  iqi  in  all  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  adj.ocent  provinces :  — 

“  By  order  of  the  King,  and  the  Intendaut  of  the 
Province  of  Languedoc :  — 

“  Notice  is  given  to  all  persons,  that  his  ^lajesty, 
being  deeply  aflected  by  the  situation  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  now  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  wild  beast 
which  for  four  months  jiast  has  infested  Vivarez  and 
Gevaudan,  and  being  desirous  to  stop  the  progress 


of  such  a  calamity,  has  determined  to  promise  a  re¬ 
ward  of  six  thousand  livres  to  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  shall  kill  the  animal.  Such  as  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  pursuit  of  him,  may  previously 
apply  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Font,  sub-deputy  to  the 
Intendant  of  Mende,  who  will  give  them  the  ne¬ 
cessary  instructions,  agreeable  to  what  has  been 
prescribed  by  the  ministry  on  the  part  of  bis  Ma- 
jesU.” 

Still  the  ubiquitous  beast  remained  untaken  ;  and 
a  letter  from  Paris  of  the  I8th  February  relates  the 
terror  it  occasioned  to  a  ]>arty,  consisting  of  M.  le 
Tivre,  a  councillor,  and  two  young  ladies,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  visit  M.  de  Sante,  the  cur4  of  Vai- 
sour. 

They  were  travelling  in  a  herlings,  drawn  by  four 
post-horses,  with  two  postilions,  and  accompanied 
by  a  footman,  who  rode  a  saddle-horse  and  was 
armed  with  a  sabre.  The  first  night,  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  dreaded  district,  they  halted  at  Guimpe, 
and  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  set  forth,  intend¬ 
ing  to  lunch  at  Koteaux,  a  village  situated  in  a 
bleak  and  mountainous  place.  The  bailiff  of  Guimpe 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  warn  them,  as  strangers,  “  that 
the  wild  bea.st  had  been  often  seen  lurking  about  the 
Chaus^e  that  week,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
take  an  escort  of  armed  men  for  their  protection.” 

M.  le  Tivre  and  the  councillor,  being  foolhardy, 
declined,  and  took  the  young  ladies  under  their  own 
protection ;  but  they  had  scarcely  proceeded  two 
leagues  when  they  perceived  a  post-chaise,  attended 
by  an  outrider,  coming  down  the  rugged  road  that 
traversed  the  hill  of  Credi,  at  a  frightful  pace,  and 
pursued  by  the  wild  beast. 

The  leading  horse  fell,  on  which  the  terrible  pur¬ 
suer  made  a  spring  towards  it ;  but  M.  le  Tivre’s 
footman  interposed  with  his  drawn  sabre,  on  which 
the  beast  pricked  up  its  cars,  stood  erect,  and 
showed  its  fangs  and  mouth  full  of  froth,  whisked 
round,  and  gave  the  terrified  valet  a  blow  with  his 
tail,  covering  all  his  face  with  blood.  The  rest  of 
the  narrative  is  ridiculously  incredible,  for  it  states, 
that,  on  perceiving  a  gentleman  levelling  a  blun¬ 
derbuss  (which  flashed  in  the  pan),  the  beast  darted 
right  through  the  chaise  of  JI.  le  Tivre,  smashing 
the  side  glasses,  and  escaped  to  the  wood.  “  The 
stench  left  in  the  shattered  chaise  was  past  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  no  burning  of  frankincense,  or  other 
methoil,  removed  it,  so  that  it  was  sold  for  two 
louis,  and  though  burned  to  ashes,  the  cinders  were 
obliged,  by  order  of  the  commissary,  to  be  buried 
without  the  walls  1  ”  (Advertiser,  1 765.) 

Eluding  the  many  armed  hunters  who  were  now 
in  pursuit  of  it,  in  the  early  part  of  Februarj'  the 
wild  beast  w.is  seen  hovering  in  well-frequented 
places,  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  adjoining  the  fields 
and  vineyards,  in  the  hamlets,  and  on  the  high¬ 
ways.  Ill  fJanols,  the  capital  of  the  Gevaudansis,  it 
S[)rang  upon  a  child,  whose  cries  brought  his  father 
to  his  aid,  but  ere  a  rescue  could  be  effected,  the 
poor  little  creature  was  rent  asunder. 

Three  days  afterwards,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Puri¬ 
fication,  five  peasants,  going  to  mass  at  Rientort  de 
Randon,  suddenly  perceived  it  on  the  highw.ay  be¬ 
fore  them.  It  was  crouching,  and  about  to  spring, 
when  their  shouts,  and  the  pointed  staves  with  which 
they  were  armed,  put  it  to  flight.  On  Sunday,  the 
3d  February,  it  was  heard  howling  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Amans  during  the  celebration  of  high 
mass.  All  the  inhabitants  were  in  church,  “  but  as 
they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  shut  up  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  houses,  it  retired  without  doing  any 
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mischief.”  On  the  8th  it  was  perceived  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  town  of  Auiuont.  A  general 
chase  through  the  snow  was  made  by  the  armed 
huntsmen ;  but  night  came  on  before  they  came 
within  range  of  the  dreaded  fugitive. 

In  February  and  March  we  find  it  still  continuing 
its  ravages  through  all  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the 
Aisne.  At  Soi.«sous  it  worried  a  woiu.m  to  death 
and  partly  devoured  her . 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  a  man  boldly  charged  it  on 
horseback,  but  was  thrown,  and  leaving  his  nag  to 
its  mercy,  scrambled  away  and  found  refuge  in  a 
mill,  where  it  besieged  him  for  some  time,  till  a  lad 
of  seventeen  appeared,  whom  it  lacerated  with  teeth 
and  claws  and  left  expiring  outside  the  door.  On 
the  road  near  Bazoches,  it  tore  to  pieces  a  woman 
who  attempted  to  save  a  girl  on  which  it  was  about 
to  spring ;  and  four  men  of  that  place,  armed  with 
loaded  guns,  watched  all  night,  near  the  mangleil 
body,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  return ;  but  the 
animal  was  several  miles  distant,  and  after  biting 
several  sheep  and  cows  in  a  farm-yard,  w.-vs  at  la.st 
severely  wounded  by  Antoine  Savanellc,  an  old  sol¬ 
dier,  who  assailed  it  with  a  pitchfork,  which  he 
thrust  into  its  throat,  and  he  was  vain  enough  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he  must 
have  killed  it. 

This  boast,  however,  was  premature,  for  it  soon 
reappeared,  biting,  tearing,  and  devouring,  .ind 
though  a  man  of  Malzim  wounded  it  by  a  musket- 
shot,  making  it  roll  over  with  a  hideous  cry,  it  wais 
able  on  the  9th  to  drag  a  child  tor  two  hundred 
yanls  from  a  cottage  door.  It  dropped  its  prey  un¬ 
hurt;  but  on  the  same  evening,  we  are  told  that  it  j 
p.artly  devoured  a  young  woman  near  the  village  of 
Miolonettes,  and  committed  other  rav.iges,  the  mere 
enumeration  of  which  would  weary  rather  tlian  as¬ 
tonish,  though  it  was  stated  that  not  less  “  tlian 
twenty  thoasand  men  ”  (a  sad  exaggeration  surely), 
noblesse,  hunters,  woodmen,  and  soldiers,  were  in 
pursuit  of  it,  under  the  Count  de  Morangies,  an  old 
marechal  de  camp,  who  personally  passi^J  a  whole 
night  near  the  body  of  the  h.alf-dcvourcd  girl,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  monster  would  return  within 
range  of  his  musket. 

Great  astonishment  and  ridicule  were  excited  in 
England  by  these  continued  details,  and  under  date 
of  13tli  March,  a  pretended  letter  from  Paris,  head¬ 
ed  “  Wonderful  Intelligence  !  ”  went  the  rounil  of 
the  press. 

“  The  wild  licast  that  makes  such  a  noise  all  over 
Europe,  and  after  whom  there  are  at  least  thirty 
thousand  regular  forces  and  seventy  thousand  militia 
and  armed  peasants,  proves  to  be  a  descendant  on 
the  mother’s  side,  from  the  famous  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley,  and  on  the  father’s  side  from  a  Scotch  Highland 
Lainl.  lie  cats  a  house  as  an  alderman  cats  a  cus- 
tanl;  with  the  wag  of  his  tail  he  throws  down  a 
church;  as  he  passed  the  convent  of  St.  Anna 
Maria,  and  was  smelling  .a  gr.apevine  on  the  wall, 
he  unfortunately  became  flatulent,  by  which  means 
the  whole  fabric  was  laid  iu  ruins  and  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  souls  perished.  He  was  attacked  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  instant,  in  his  den,  by  a  iletach- 
ment  of  fourteen  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  Due  de  Valllant ;  but  the  platoon  firing,  and  even 
the  artillery,  ,had  only  the  efl'ect  of  making  him 
sneeze ;  at  hist  he  gave  a  slosh  with  his  bail  by  which 
we  lost  seven  thousand  men ;  then  making  a  jump 
over  the  left  wing,  made  his  escape.  Ho  unfortu¬ 
nately  made  water  as  he  passed,  by  which  means 
five  hundred  grenadiers  were  drowned  in  the  pud¬ 


dle  ;  but  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty-two  thousand 
foot  are  in  full  march  to  reinforce  the  army.” 

Elsewhere  we  find:  “  Yesterday,  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  a  courier  arrived  (in  London)  from  France 
with  the  melancholy  news  that  the  wild  beast  l.aj’ 
on  the  25th  insbant,  been  attacked  by  the  xehnle 
French  army,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  whom  he  tobilly  defeated  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  swallowing  the  whole  train  of 
artillery,  and  devouring  twenty-five  thousand  men.” 

But  still  in  Languedoc,  lovers  who  hail  lost  their 
brides,  brothers  their  sisters,  and  parents  their  chil¬ 
dren,  armed  with  guns  and  spears,  beat  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides  .and  wild  thickets  for  this  animal,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  was  considered  nearly  or  quite 
fabulous  in  Ixindon. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  deemed  so  in  Holland, 
too,  for  the  Utrecht  Gazette,  after  detailing  how 
braa-ely  a  poor  woman  of  La  Bessicre,  named  Jane 
Chaston,  defendeil  her  little  children  against  the 
beast,  which  appeared  in  her  ganlen  and  tore  one 
with  its  teeth,  states  that  avhatever  scoffers  might 
say,  its  existence  was  no  longer  doubtful,  adding, 

“  that  unless  we  believe  in  the  accounts  of  it  whiA 
come  from  France,  we  must  reject  the  greatest  part 
of  the  events  to  which  we  give  credit,  as  being  of 
much  less  authority.” 

Louis  XV.  gave  a  handsome  gratuity  to  .Tane 
Chaston  for  her  courage  and  tenderness  in  defending 
her  children,  but  we  are  nut  informed  how  or  with 
what  she  was  armed. 

Tlie  Due  de  Praslin  received  a  report  from  the 
Comte  de  Monbirgis,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
the  neighborhooil  of  La  Bessiere,  to  the  effect  lhat, 
three  days  after  the  adventure  of  Jane  Chaston,  a 
party  of  eighty  dragoons,  en  route  to  join  their  regi¬ 
ment,  fell  in  with  the  beast,  and  rode  at  full  speed 
tow;;rds  it.  When  first  discovered  it  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yanls  distant,  and  fled  Into  a  hollow 
place,  which  was  environed  by  marshes  and  water, 
and  then  they  endeavored  to  hunt  it  forth  by  dogs. 
They  ojx'ned  a  firo  upon  it  with  their  carbines ;  hut 
as  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  all  these  flashed 
in  the  pan,  save  one,  whiuh  went  off  without  effect. 
“  'flic  rain,”  continues  the  report,  which  is  not  very 
flattering  to  M.  le  Comte’s  cavalry,  “  not  only 
liindei-ed  (aid  ?)  from  coming  to  the  troopers  (the 
explosion  of  the  carbine  and  their  incessant  cries  of 
‘  the  beast !  the  beast !  ’  having  alarmed  the  whole 
neighborhood),  but  by  filling  up  the  hollows  with 
water,  made  them  unable  to  st.iy  any  longer.” 

Three  (quarters  of  an  hour  after  this  the  lieast  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  field  where  tiles  were  nnule,  at  the  base 
of  Mont  Mimat,  where  there  is  a  hermitage  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Privat,  p.artly  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
Tills  was  then  inhabited  by  an  aged  recluse  and  an 
officer  of  artillery,  a  reformed  roue,  who  had  dwelt 
with  him  for  eighteen  months,  by  way  of  penance. 
From  the  window  they  could  plainly  see  the  beast 
gambolling  playfully  on  the  gi*ass,  and  climbing  up 
the  trees  like  a  squirrel;  but  being  without  arms, 
the^  shut  and  made  fa.st  the  door  of  the  grotto  near 
which  it  remained  watching  for  half  an  hour.  This 
time  the  officer  employed  in  making  a  sketch  of  it, 
which  next  d.ay  ho  sent  to  the  Bialiop  of  Menile ; 
.and  here,  perhaiis,  we  have  the  sbirlliiig  engraving 
wliich  was  produced  by  the  lutendant  of  Alen9oii. 

The  Comte  do  Montargls  forwarded  this  sketch 
to  the  Due  de  Praslin,  to  whose  office  the  jieople 
flocked  in  multitudes  to  behold  it ;  but  public  oiiinion 
was  divided  as  to  whether  the  animal  was  a  lyn.x  or 
a  bear ;  “  but  I  am  certain,”  adds  the  writer  of  the 
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draw  a  man’s  legs  of  the  same  len^h.  So  go  it 
Who  knows  what  you  may  do  by  hard  work  ?  You 
may  be  able  to  draw  as  well  as  a  fourth-class  French¬ 
man  some  day.  Gk>  it !  ” 

They  were  thoroughly  happy  these  three  on  this 
journey,  and  they  took  notes  of  one  another  to 
their  mutual  surprise. 

Arthur  took  note  of  James,  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  James  was  the  finest  lad  of  his  ago  he 
had  ever  met.  “  It  b  not  his  jtersonal  beauty,”  he 
argued,  “  because,  as  a  rule,  handsome  boys  are  a 
parcel  of  useless  nuisances.  It  is  not  that  he  is  a 
clever  and  brilliant  boy,  because  in  the  first  place 
he  is  not  particularly  either  of  those  things ;  and  if 
he  was,  clever  and  brilliant  boys  are  more  utterly  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisances  than  handMuie  ones.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  amiable.  Amiable  boys  are  as  great  a  (lest 
as  any  kind  of  boy ;  they  are  always  in  debt  and  in 
scrapes,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  popular :  and  a 
popular  boy  will  ruin  the  best  school  in  England. 
And  you  never  get  rid  of  them  by  scholarships  or 
exhibitions;  they  hang  on  your  hands  till  they  are 
twenty ;  and,  when  old  Father  Time  gets  rid  of  them 
for  you  at  last,  they  leave  their  personal  habits  be¬ 
hind  them  as  school  traditions :  Old  Tom  and  Old 
Bob  in  these  days  are  (quoted  ns  precedents  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  There  is  the  memory 
of  a  popular  boy  to  put  a  spoke  in  every  new  wheel 
you  try  to  set  turning.  If  I  ever  went  schoolmaster¬ 
ing  again,  I  would  keep  no  boy  after  seventeen,  and 
would  write  to  any  boy’s  father  as  soon  as  I  saw  that 
he  was  getting  popular.  This  boy  Sugden  has  de¬ 
bauched  that  school ;  and  I  don’t  at  all  wonder  at 
it,  for  he  Is  really  the  finest  fellow  of  his  age  I  ever 
met.  He  will  be  quoted  against  the  new  head¬ 
master,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  effect.  I  don’t 
know  what  there  b  about  the  lad ;  1  suppose  he  is 
good.” 

Arthur,  of  course,  never  dreamt  that  he  was  his 
own  nephew ;  only  four  people  knew  that  as  yet. 
May  I  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  this  fact  ?  —  Sil- 
cote’s  extremely  slight  attentions  to  James  had  all 
taken  place  before  Silcote  knew  that  James  was  his 
own  grandson.  Rumor,  dealing  with  an  unac¬ 
countable  man  like  the  Squire,  had  developed  these 
few  growling  attentions  into  a  theory  that  Silcote 
would  make  him  his  heir.  Lord  Ilainault,  surely  a 
safe  man,  entirely  believed  this  preposterous  fiction. 
To  worship  properly  the  goddess  Fama  you  must 
live  in  the  country.  She  gets  pretty  well  worshipped 
in  town,  at  clubs  and  in  drawing-rooms;  but  her 
temples  are  in  the  counties. 

“  Reginald,”  mused  Arthur  further,  “  is  an  ass. 
The  only  redeeming  point  in  him  b  his  respect  and 
love  for  this  peasant-boy  James.  And  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  part  of  the  business  is,  that,  now  dear  old 
Algy  is  dead.  It  Is  more  than  probable  that  Reginald 
will  be  made  heir.  And  he  will  marry  that  silly 
little  brimstone  Anne.  Confound  it !  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  sha’n’t  go  like  that.  There  has  been  sin  enough 
and  bother  enough  in  getting  it  together  and  keeji- 
ing  it  together.  There  b  some  sentimental  feeling 
my  father  has  toward  Algy’s  mother,  which  will  come 
into  play  now  the  dear  old  boy  is  dead.  And  he 
will  leave  everything  to  Reginald  on  condition  of 
his  marrying  Anne.  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  tlib 
James  Sugden  was  a  Silcote  and  heir. 

“  But  I  will  not  stand  this,”  he  added  aloud, 
rising  up  and  pacing  the  fifth  room  of  their  long 
suite  of  apartments  at  Munich.  “  No,”  he  went  on, 
throwing  open  the  door  and  bursting  into  the  fourth 
room,  —  “I  will  be  heir  myself  sooner.  He  offered 
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the  place  to  me  once.  I  will  hold  him  to  his  bar- 
gain.” 

Krle^thurm  and  the  Princess  never  were  further 
at  sea  than  he  was  just  now.  His  wits  were  some¬ 
what  got  together  by  noticing  that  James  was  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  and  his  painting  toob  were  scattered 
far  and  wide. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  James  ?”  he  asked.  “  Why, 

1  was  just  thinking  of  you  I  ” 

“  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it,  sir,”  said  James, 
laughing.  “  You  have  knocked  me  and  my  ap^ 
paratus  over  so  cleverly  that  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  were  thinking  of  some  one  else.” 

“Did  I  knock  you  over  if”  asked  Arthur,  ear¬ 
nestly. 

“  Well,  with  the  assistance  of  the  door  you  did, 
sir.” 

“  I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  dear  boy,”  saitl  Ar¬ 
thur,  anxiously.  “  I  was  in  hopes  that  these  fits  of 
half-unconscious  absence  were  entirely  gone  ;  but  I 
am  getting  the  better  of  them,  decidedly.  This  must 
be  the  very  last  of  them.  Let  me  help  you  to  pick 
up  your  paints.  You  should  not  have  sat  so  near 
the  door,  and  I  should  not  have  opened  it  so  quickly. 
We  were  both  in  the  wrong.” 

“  I  sat  there  for  the  light,  sir.” 

“  Then  you  are  in  the  right  and  I  am  in  the  wrong. 

I  will  make  amends.  I  consent  to  go  to  Salzburg 
without  further  opposition  :  out  of  our  way  as  it  b.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  I  did  want  to  see  it  so 
much.” 

James  on  his  part  noticed  with  wonder  several 
things  about  Arthur.  His  irritability  was  gone ; 
that  was  the  first  thing.  Moreover,  he  never  dic¬ 
tated,  but  consulted  quietly  with  James,  sometimes  i 
even  with  Reginald,  and  vielded  easily.  His  old 
rapid  vivacious  activity  had  given  place  to  a  quiet 
contemplative  habit  of  body  and  mind.  He  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  tolerant  of  inactivity, 
and  seemed  to  like  it.  He  was  tolerant  of  trifles,  — 
nay,  began  to  be  interested  in  them.  James,  for  in¬ 
stance,  got  himself  a  wonderful  waistcoat  at  Munich, 
which  had  to  be  altered,  and  Arthur  took  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  in  the  alteration.  He  began  to  talk  to 
casual  people  at  the  cafes,  and  found  them  out  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  people  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 

He  told  James  that  gardening  was  a  neglected  art, 
and  that  he  should  certainly  take  it  in  hand  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  England  again ;  bought  Reine  Mar* 
guerite  and  stock  seeds,  and  packed  them  off  to  Sil- 
cotes  to  the  gardener,  with  many  directions,  regard-  i 
less  of  expense.  He  was  going  to  learn  to  paint  | 
(under  James’s  directions),  ho  was  going  to  snoot,  ! 
he  was  going  to  fish,  all  imietly  and  in  good  time,  ' 
with  the  best  advice  >(as  he  wiis  before  lie  went  to 
Boppart,  he  would  nave  consulted  Blaine’s  “  Encyclo-  | 
picdia  ”  over  night,  and  ridden  a  steejilechase  next  ! 
morning).  At  present  his  principal  employment  l 
was  the  learning  of  military  tactics,  because  “  James 
had  promised  to.take  him  to  the  war.” 

A  change  indeed;  but  what  wonder?  He  was  a 
man  of  keen  vivacious  intellect,  with  as  much  wish 
to  enjoy  life  as  he  had  when  he  used  to  run  with 
the  boats  at  Oxford  years  ago,  when  he.  and  Algy, 
and  Tom  were  young  and  innocent.  The  doctors 
had  condemned  him  to  death ;  and  he  had  got  his 
reprieve.  He  was  young,  and  had  begun  once  more 
to  love  life  and  what  life  can  give  most  dearly ;  and 
that  new-found  love  had  softened  and  changed  him.  | 
James  was  painting  away  finely  one  day.  Filoty  ; 
and  Kaulbach  were  to  look  to  their  laurels.  Tlie 
son  of  Mrs.  Tom  Silcote  was  not  likely  to  be  balked  ^ 
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of  a  gentleman  in  any  of  those  capacities,”  replied 
Arthur.  “  We  intend  to  go  as  mere  happy-go-lucky 
Englisliinen,  see  what  we  can,  and  imagine  what 
we  can’t  I  really  think  that  we  do  not  want 
you.” 

“  I  really  think  that  you  do,”  said  Boginsky. 
“  You  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  military  matters. 
I  am  a  soldier,  a  general  who  has  .commanded  a 
brigade;  I  will  not  at  present  say  a  division.  I 
.speak  every  language  spcAen  in  the  Austrian  army ; 
vou  certainly  do  not  I  am  safe  by  an  Austrian  po¬ 
lice  passport  on  this  side  of  the  soon-to-be-changed 
bounilsry ;  as  soon  as  wc  are  in  Italy  I  am  at  home, 
Hungarian  8.s  I  am,  with  t'.iu  meanest  man  in  the 
army.  I  am  e.xtremely  poor,  which  is  in  your  favor 
(unless  you  commit  the  error  of  paying  me  too 
highly,  and  so  making  me  independent  of  you_). 
I  am  very  amiable  and  good-natured,  which  is  in 
your  favor  also ;  I  am  (personally,  not  politic.ally) 
(juite  desperate,  which  is  again  in  your  favor ;  and, 
what  is  more  in  your  favor  than  all,  I  like  your  per¬ 
sonal  appcHiance,  and  you  like  mine.” 

“  You  tempt  me,”  said  Arthur,  fairly  laughing. 
“  As  a  generm  rule,  I  find  that  this  plain,  outspoken 
boldness,  with  a  specimen  of  which  you  have  just 
favonil  me,  is  the  inseparable  accident  (to  go  no 
lurtlier)  of  a  low  rogue,  who  possesses  the  moral 
qualities  of  impudence  and  physical  courage.  You 
accuse  me  of  liking  your  personal  appearance.  I 
confess  it.  I  want,  however,  further  tempting.  May 
I  ask,  for  instance,  how  a  high-bred  gentleman  like 
yourself  finds  himself  in  this  position  V  ” 

“  You  have  not  dabbled,  then,  with  political 
changes,  tending  to  dciiimmcy  ?  ” 

“  Theoretically,  yes ;  practically,  no,”  replied  Ar¬ 
thur.  “  I  have  knocke(i  together  as  many  constitu¬ 
tions  as  Sieyes,  if  that  is  any  use  to  you.” 

“  Yes ;  but  it  is  not,  you  know,”  said  Boginsky. 
“  In  England  and  America,  all  that  sort  of  thing 
may  be  done  uncommonly  cheap.  IMen  in  England, 
for  instance,  of  the  aristocratic  (dnss,  who  live  by 
social  distinctions,  or  at  least  get  all  their  prestige 
from  them,  habitually  take  this  tiger  kitten  of  de¬ 
mocracy  into  their  drawing-rooms,  and  call  it  pretty 
dear,  and  say,  ‘  Was  there  ever  such  a  pretty,  harm¬ 
less  kitten  in  this  world  ?  ’  When  the  tiger-kitten 
grows  to  a  real  tiger,  and  shows  its  nails  if  they 
stroke  its  velvet  pads,  these  men  say,  ‘  Out  on  the 
nasty,  ungrateful  lieast!’  and  thank  God  that  they 
are  Whigs.  I  speak,  I  tell  yon  fairly,  a-s  a  headlong 
democrat.  —  as  a  man  who,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
believes  that  universal  democracy  is  only  a  matter 
of  time,  and  as  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  marriage, 
wealth,  home,  friends,  position,  for  my  idea,  know¬ 
ing  well  all  the  time  that  I  should  be  dead  and  rot¬ 
ten  in  my  grave  years  before  my  idea  had  become 
realized.” 

Arthur  rose  and  stood  before  the  man,  and  bowe  I 
his  head  in  sheer  respect  to  him.  Here  was  a  tnan 
with  a  faith ;  a  faith  which,  unluckily,  as  he  thought 
at  first,  brought  a  new  Gospel  with  it;  hut  aflcr- 
wanls  he  .a.sked  himself  whether  or  no  it  was  not  the 
real  old  Gospel  after  all.  How  he  settled  tliis  mat¬ 
ter  is  no  possible  business  of  mine.  I  am  not  Ar¬ 
thur  Silcote’s  keeper. 

Boginsky  went  on.  “  I  have  said  too  much  possi¬ 
bly,  possibly  too  little.  I^et  it  go.  You  ask  me 
how  a  nobleman  like  myself  found  myself  in  this 
position,  and  I  answer  hy  challenging  you  to  air 
the  mildest  and  most  innocent  of  your  Sihyes 
constitutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Yon 
said  also  that  you  wanted  further  tempting;  I 


cannot  tempt  you  further.  Y'ou  aroused  the  Devil 
or  the  angel  in  me  somehow,  and  I  have  no  further 
courtesies  to  interchange  with  you.  I  make  you 
once  more  the  ofi’er  that  I  should  go  to  the  war  with 
you  in  a  menial  capacity;  I  like  you  and  your 
looks,  but  I  am  getting  weary  of  life.” 

“  Come  with  us,  then,”  said  Arthur ;  “  come 
frankly  and  heartily.  We  are  rich,  ignorant,  and 
I)crha|)s  Philistine;  certainly  indiscreet  by  Uikintr 
you,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  e.xcept  that  you  are 
a  dangerous  conspirator.  Join  us,  not  as  a  servant, 
hut  as  a  companion.  We  of  course  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  ;  and,  as  for  any  extra  honorarium,  you  had 
Ixdtcr  leave  that  to  one  of  the  Silcotes,  possibly  the 
most  extravagant  and  open-handed  f.uiiily  in  Eng¬ 
land,  according  to  their  lights  and  their  means. 
The  b.argain  is  struck  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then  there  is  one  other  little  detail  to  which  I 
wisli  to  call  your  attention.  I  have  not  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  your  name.” 

“  Boginsky.” 

“  B7ia/  Boginsky  ?  ”  said  Arthur,  in  wonder. 

“  The  younger  Boginsky  himself.  No  other.” 

Arthur,  who  had  been  standing  up  until  now, 
sank  back  in  his  cliair  and  took  up  his  book.  “  Come 
and  take  off  my  boots.  General,”  he  said.  “  L«*t  it 
be  writ  ten  on  my  tomb,  that  lie  had  his  boots  taken 
off  by  the  most  brilliant  guerilla  democratic  gen¬ 
eral  in  Europe.  So  this  is  what  continental  de¬ 
mocracy  brings  a  man  to !  My  dear  Count,  have 
you  dined  ”  • 

“  I  really  have  not,”  said  Boginsky.  “  But  I 
Lave  got  so  very  much  used  to  hunger,  among  other 
things,  that  I  can  well  wait.  After  I  have  served 
your  dinner  for  you,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  scraps.” 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me  like  that  again,  Count,” 
said  Arthur,  sharply.  “  I  beg  you  to  remember 
that  there  are  such  animals  still  left  In  the  world  .as 
English  gentlemen.  You  are  our  guest  from  this 
moment.  If  I  have  offended  you  liy  my  coarse 
insular  jest  of  asking  you  to  take  my  boots  olf,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  it  was,  through  its  utter  in¬ 
congruity,  the  highest  compliment  which  iny  stupid¬ 
ity  suggested  to  me.  Take  my  book,  sir,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  I  will  go  after  dinner,  and 
try  to  find  out  when  my  two  erratic  boys  are  likely 
to  be  at  home.”  And  so  he  went. 

Boginsky  sat,  and  began  looking  at  his  book,  but 
not  reading  it.  “  That  man  is  a  gentleman,”  he 
said  after  a  time.  “  And  he  will  make  a  gentleman 
of  me  again.  Go<l  help  me.  I  have  risen  very 
high.  I  have  given  up  everything  :  name,  fame, 
life,  position,  and  the  jiower  of  doing  good,  I  fear, 
also.  Yet  I  have  fallen  very  low;  I  have  taken 
Austrian  money  from  Kriegsthurm :  and  I  have 
offered  to  bo  this  man’s  valet.  No  man  of  the 
jircscnt  generation  will  be  alive  to  see  democracy 
oil  its  legs.  Garibaldi  goes  for  monarchy.  It  is 
very  hard.  The  forty  years  in  the  desert  shadowed 
it  out  f  I  Frangipanni  will  see,  his  will  worked 
out :  he  will  sec  Italy  united  under  a  hull-faced 
Sn-;liuia>i  chiimnis-litinter.  But  as  for  the  jioor 
ilemocrats,  —  1  wonder  whether  we  shall  bo  con- 


*  This  is  bokl,  but  not  impossible.  If  the  reader  had  seen  the 
younger  Boginsky  where  I  saw  him,  he  would  know  it ;  one  says 
nothing  of  Frangipanni,  still  less  of  Napoleon  at  Ilam.  Yet  things 
are  distinctly  better  for  unsuccessful  continental  politicians  than 
they  were.  Mont  St.  Michel  itself  has  become  a  sentimental  show- 
place,  where  idle  contributors  to  this  Magaaine  may  get  themselves 
shut  up  in  dungeons,  and,  what  Is  still  better,  get  let  out  again  by 
kiracking  at  the  door.  In  Kngland,  America,  and,  last  and  most 
glorious,  in  Italy  (of  all  places  iu  the  world),  uniuccessful  coutiuen- 
tal  politicians  are  sqfe. 


scious  of  what  goes  on  after  death.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  old  cause  tnuniph.  But  then  again  I 
would  sooner  die  the  second  death,  and  be  annihi¬ 
lated  utterly,  —  cease  to  be,  if  that  were  possible,  — 
than  see  it  beaten.  I  am  mazed  with  it  all.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  got  it  and  it  failed  ! 

“  This  gentle  Englishman  has  gone  after  his  boys. 
I  will  read  iny  book  then :  Edmond  About.  You 
will  not  do  much  for  us  or  such  as  you.  Our  heads 
are  weary,  and  some  of  us  are  getting  fierce.  ‘  Sans 
compter  le  petit  Mortara.’  That  is  very  good,  and 
makes  one  laugh,  though  one  wishes  one’s  work  was 
done  and  that  one  were  dead.  We  sha’n’t  get  much 
out  of  you  French,  at  least  if  your  opposition  is  led 
by  Thiers,  whose  own  mild  democracy  means  mere 
French  aggrandizement.” 

When  Arthur  came  back  he  found  him  walking 
thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  room.  “  I  have  some¬ 
thing  very  particular  and  important  to  say  to  yon, 
Mr.  Silcote,”  he  said. 

Arthur  was  all  attention. 

“  I  wish  to  tell  you,  sir,  to  what  I  owe  the  honor 
of  your  acquaintance.  From  one  rea.son  or  another 
I  found  myself,  but  a  few  days  ago,  in  extreme  pov¬ 
erty  .and  considerable  danger  at  Vienna ;  I  accepted 
a  mission  to  this  place  which  gave  me  safety  and  a 
little  money.  I  was  commissioned  to  seek  your  pro¬ 
tege  Sugden  here,  and  involve  him  with  the  police.” 

“  And  you  accepted  this  mission  ?  ”  said  Arthur 
with  emphasis. 

“  I  do  not  look  much  like  a  deceiver  of  youth,” 
saitl  Boginsky,  laughing.  “  I  accepted  the  niLssion 
lest  a  worse  man  might  be  sent  on  it.  But  I  would 
hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  had  it  not  been  that  I  have  too  much 
rea-son  to  fear  that  the  plot  against  this  innocent 
youth  has  developed  into  something  much  darker 
and  fouler  than  merely  involving  him  with  the  po¬ 
lice  ;  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  uguinst 
what  may  be  a  very  serious  disaster.” 

Arthur  sat  down  and  watched  him  intently. 

“  The  man  who  sent  me  has  evidently  distrusted 
me,  and  sent  another  to  watch  me.  Kriegsthunn  is 
losing  his  head,  or  he  would  never  have  made  the 
mistake  of  sending  a  lad  whom  I  know  to  watch  me. 
Had  I  ever  intended  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  this 
act  of  his  of  setting  a  spy  on  mo  would  have  absolved 
me  from  my  engagement  with  him.  Will  you  come 
to  the  window  with  me  V  ” 

[To  be  cor.tinned.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

No  less  than  S  401,861  were  paid  by  the  man¬ 
agers  of  theatres  as  copyright  to  dramatic  authors  in 
France  in  1866. 

Till-:  English  papem  state  that  Tennyson  is  now 
enjoying,  at  a  fai  '.u-house  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey, 
that  c  ’.h't  retirement  which  is  denied  to  him  and  his 
fac,  .j  iit  Freshwater. 

Fivk  bells  for  the  new  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Augustin  were  recently  christened  in  Paris.  Amer¬ 
ica  contributed  two  of  the  five  godmothers :  Princess 
Anna  iMurat  and  Marchioness  de  Chasseloup  Labat. 

Tiik  town  of  Orleans,  France,  h.as  its  Fourth  of 
July  oration  annually:  an  eulogy  on  Joan  of  Arc. 
This  year’s  orator.  Professor  Freppel,  demonstrated 
that  Joan  of  Arc  could  be  canonized  by  all  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  canonization  of  Saints.  Our  Fourth 
of  July  orators  have  not  got  to  that  yet,  though  St. 


George  Washington  and  St  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
sound  well. 

Tiik  son  of  the  late  eminent  sculptor,  David 
D’Angers,  has  collected  and  published  the  medal- 
I  lions  ^  his  father.  They  embrace  thi;  heads  of  the 
most  velebnited  people  m  Europe  from  1830  to 
1850.  M.  Edmond  About  is  the  author  of  the 
preface. 

The  Liverpool  Poet  says  that  Charles  Kean  is 
suffering  from  serious  prostration,  the  result  of  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  which  will  render  his  reap¬ 
pearance  on  the  stage  very  doubtful.  Kean  was 
placing  at  the  New  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  when 
his  sudden  illness  terminated  a  brilliant  engage¬ 
ment. 

Speaking  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low’s  translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  the 
London  Examiner  sa}’s  :  “  Here,  as  a  translator,  he 
treails  ground  less  worn  by  predecessors,  and  througli 
PdiaJtse,  of  which  his  translation  is  to  appear,  we 
believe,  next  month,  he  will  walk  almost  alone,  — 
except  for  his  great  following  of  readers.” 

The  Appeal  Court  at  Paris  has  reversed  the 
juilgment  of  an  inferior  court  in  the  matter  of  the 
photographs  representing  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
Miss  Ada  Menken  as  a  kind  of  poses  plastiques.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  Appeal  Court,  M. 
Dum.is  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  retract  his  origi¬ 
nal  consent  to  the  publication,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  given ;  besides  which,  the  cartes,  being  con¬ 
trary  to  public  decency,  ought  not  to  be  sold.  They 
have  already,  however,  had  an  enormous  sale. 

It  seems  strange  to  hear  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli 
as  a  person  still  living  and  writing.  She  is  so  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  others  who  be¬ 
long  wholly  to  a  far-away  past,  that  one  falls  insensi¬ 
bly  into  a  vague  belief  that  she  must  have  been  dead 
long  ago.  Yet  it  is  now  announced  that  she  is  about 
to  bring  out  a  book  of  reminiscences  of  her  former 
admirer,  with  the  simple  title  of  Byron.”  It  is  in 
two  large  octavo  volumes,  and  is  now  going  through 
the  press  in  Paris.  The  Countess  was  latterly  the 
wife  of  the  eccentric  Marquis  de  Boissy,  the  Anglo- 
phobist ;  and  .as  his  widow  she  survives  him. 

Pakis  is  <{uite  giddy  with  the  festivals  to  be  given 
in  honor  of  the  crowned  heads  who  ai'e  expected  in 
it.  To  amuse  the  Czar  and  King  of  Prussia  tlicre 
will  be  a  state  [lerformance  at  the  Grand  Ojier.a,  at 
which  will  be  played  the  4th  act  of  L’Afncaine,  and 
the  2d  act  of  Iji  Giselle,  and  a  state  ban  (]  net  at 
the  Tuileries  followed  by  a  theatrical  perlbnnance  I 
and  l>all.  If  the  Sultan  and  Shah  visit'  Paris  to-  ,  j 
gether  there  will  be  a  grand  Oriental  Festival  (is 
not  that  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle ;  the  East  must 
wish  to  sije  the  West)  given  in  the  Palace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  with  an  illumination  of  the  park  and  water¬ 
works  and  fireworks  which  will  dazzle  Eiistern  eyes. 

We  reprinted  last  week  from  All  the  Year  Round 
a  touching  tribute  to  the  late  Clarkson  .Stanfield,  | 
written  by  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Stanfield  in  part 
illustrated  some  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  Christmas  books, 
and  was,  for  thirty  years,  a  great  frieml  of  the 
novelist,  for  whose  amateur  jierfbrmances  at  Tavis¬ 
tock  House  and  elsewhere  he  painted  some  of  the 
scenery.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  says  the 
lAindon  Review,  that,  in  early  life,  Stanfield  and 
Douglas  Jerrold  served  on  boai^  the  same  ship,  and 
that,  having  parted,  they  did  not  meet  again  for  six¬ 
teen  years,  when  they  encountered  on  the  stage  of 
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the  Place  Louis  XV.,  January  21,  1798.  He  has  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  awful  scene,  and  graphi¬ 
cally  describes  how  that  when  the  unhappy  monarch 
wished  to  make  an  ‘  oration '  to  the  dense  mob  sur¬ 
rounding  the  scaffold,  the  inhuman  drum-major 
raised  his  stick  of  office  as  a  signal  for  the  drums  to 
beat,  and  amid  the  deafening  roulement  the  knife 
fell. 

“  His  mother,  a  midwife,  from  her  freedom  of 
speech  or  some  other  cause,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
government,  and  was  consigned  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  to  the  Conciergerie.  Our  friend  perfectly 
well  remembers  going  with  his  father  to  see  her  in 
prison,  ap.d  thence,  as  he  alleges,  before  Robespierre 
at  his  own  house  ‘  somewhere  between  the  rue  Ri- 
voli  and  the  me  St.  Honord,’  where  the  dictator, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  fine-looking  man,  sat  at  a 
large  table.  This  worthy  lady  had  a  ‘  desperate 
tongue,’  and  being  somewhat  of  a  politician,  man¬ 
aged  to  convince  Robespierre  that  her  life  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  state,  and  was  consequently  allowed  to 
return  home  in 'peace  along  with  her  husband  and 
child.  But  one  of  the  moving  causes,  as  he  con-' 
ceives,  of  the  arbiter’s  unwonted  clemency  was  the 
boy’s  presence,  since,  during  the  whole  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  he  never  ceased  stroking  his  (the  child’s)  head, 
muttering  to  himself,  “  Pauore  petit  garfon  !  pauvre 
petit  garfon  !  ” 

Strangely  enough.  Mien’s  first  visit  to'  Paris  after 
his  imprisonment  at  Leek  was  in  1814,  when  the  re¬ 
interment  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  was 
taking  place  with  all  honors  at  St.  Denis,  after  the 
remains  had  been  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  Desclo- 
seaux,  where,  as  he  affirms,  the  skull  of  the  king 
was  found  placed  between  the  legs  of  the  skeleton. 

Years  hence  it  will  be  a  curious  reflection  that 
one  has  gazed  into  eyes  which  beheld  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  one  of  France’s  gentlest-hearted,  if  not 
wisest  or  firmest,  of  rulers ;  and  touched  the  head  on 
which  Robespierre’s  polluted  palm  had  even  for  a 
moment  rested. 


Drary  I.,ane  Theatre,  on  the  first  night  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Jernrfd’s  “  Rent  Day.” 

The  special  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  is  Mr.  George  Augustus  ^la,  who  under¬ 
takes  to  describe  the  great  Exhibition.  His  letters 
usually  contain  some  paragraphs  more  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  his  paper  than  a  dry  catalogue  or 
formal  description  of  articles  sent  for  exhibition.  In 
one  of  the  last  he  thus  alludes  to  the  visit  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  to  the  Exhibition : 
As  Don  Luis  and  his  suite  arrived  in  the  Imperial 
carriages  which  were  driven  up  the  Grand  Avenue 
from  the  Bridge  of  Jena,  a  report  was  naturally 
spread  that  he  was  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  mobbed.  This  was  about  one,  P.  M.  The  mis¬ 
take  being  discovered,  he  was  abandoned  by  the 
fickle  crowd,  and  suffered  to  roam  about  until  three, 
when  a  fresh  rumor  gained  ground  that  he  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  whereupon  he  was  mobbed  again. 
Once  more  the  error  was  demonstrated,  and  Don 
Luis  was  deserted,  till  somebo^  set  abroad  the  re¬ 
port  that  he  was  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  European 
attire.  The  rush  made  at  him  under  the  influence 
of  this  last  hypothesis  was  so  tremendous,  that  Don 
Luis  went  away  from  the  Exhibition  a  full  hour 
earlier  than  he  intended,  —  so  at  least  one  of  the 
Imperial  piquewrs  declared ;  and  to  this  hour  very 
few  of  the  hahitxies  of  the  Exhibition  are  aware  that 
the  rather  nervous-looking  gentleman  upon  whose 
toes  they  periodically  trod  was  an  amiable  Sover¬ 
eign  of  the  house  of  Braganza 

The  same  correspondent,  referring  to  the  large 
numbers  of  foreigners  now  sojourning  in  Paris,  tells 
an  anecdote  which  Honore  de  Balzac  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  relate :  “  A  cunning  wine-merchant  of 
Rheims,  the  Cossacks  having  broken  into  his  cellars 
in  1814,  and  drunk  up  all  his  champagne  without 
paying  for  it,  determined  in  1815  to  be  even  with 
them.  He  took  a  journey  to  Normandy,  and  Ixiught 
up  all  the  cider  he  could  lay  hands  upon.  He  sub¬ 
dued  the  acidity  of  his  piquette  with  beetroot  syrup, 
and  fortified  it  with  potato  brandy.  The  Cossacks 
had  left;  him  a  good  stock  of  brandy,  and  Labels,  tin- 
foil,  corks,  and  wire  cost  but  little.  He  transferred 
his  sto<;k  bodily  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Each  bottle 
of  “  the  mixture  as  before  ”  stood  him  in  perhaps 
fifteen  sous,  and  there  was  no  champagne  during  the 
Waterloo  year  to  be  had  under  fifteen  francs.  The 
Allied  Armies  came,  dineil,  drank,  and  paid.  “  Il» 
m'ont  hu  cinqmnte  mille  bouteilles  de  fa,”  cried  the 
cunning  vintner,  “  et  j’ai  vengt  la  patrie.” 

.Tonx  Sleigh  contributes  to  Notes  and  Queries 
the  following  account  of  an  eye-witness  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI. :  “  There  is  still  living  at  Leek 
in  Staffordshire  one  Jean  Baptiste  Fran9ois  Mien, 
who  was  liorn  on  August  15,  1786,  and  was  taken 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  along  with  his  master.  General 
Brunet,  at  St.  Domingo  in  1803,  arriving  at  Leek 
on  October  3,  in  the  year  following,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  settled  down,  as  did  many  of  his  compa¬ 
triots.  During  the  famine  which  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  his  parents,  who  lived  at 
Ris,  a  vilLage  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau,  man¬ 
aged  to  conceal  a  quantity  of  flour  in  wine-casks 
stowed  away  in  their  cellar ;  and  Mien,  though  then 
only  seven  years  old,  was  often  employed  in  cairy- 
ing  by  night  a  large  lo.af  of  bread  to  his  mother’s 
brother,  a  M.  Carrihre,  who  lived  in  Paris,  some  fif¬ 
teen  miles  distant.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  ‘that  mounted  on  his  uncle’s  left  shoulder,  our 
young  hero  was  taken  to  see  the  king’s  execution  in 
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O  THAT  story  of  the  statue !  — 

Statue,  shaped  with  art  so  rare 
That  your  sculptor  gazing  at  you 
Ijoved,  in  spite  of  the  despair. 

Till  sweet  Art  took  Nature’s  breath, 

Ixjnt  you  life,  and  gave  you  death ! 

While  he  sighed,  “  Ah,  fond  beginner. 

If  indeed  your  hands  wrought  well. 
Beauty  should  catch  life  within  her, 
Bird-like  break  its  ivory  shell !  ”  — 

One  more  touch,  —  her  brea.«t  behold ! 
Tremulous  in  the  garment’s  fold. 

But  while  fear  .and  rapture  mingled. 

And  the  swift  surprise  of  seeing 
How  those  shuddering  pulses  tingled 
With  the  first  faint  flush  of  being. 

Out  he  bursts  with  sudden  cry, — 

“  She  will  change,  grow  old,  and  die !  ” 

So  to  gain  her  was  to  lose  her, 

So  to  quicken  was  to  kill,  — 

Love  sleeps  heart-enshrined ;  but,  use  her. 
She  will  w.ake  to  perish  still. 

Yet  would  I,  —  who  would  not  ?  —  choose 
So  to  gain  and  so  to  lose. 
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